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FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA: 

OR, 

PHASES OF LONDON LIFE. 



CHAPTER L 

▲ STBANQEB IN PABLIAHEKT. 

The Bishop and Bellars went down to the House. 
There was a ministerial crisis, and the lobby was 
interesting. The new Prime Minister was ninety- 
five years of age, which was ten years older than the 
last, and the country had great hopes of the entering 
administration. The funds rose, they said on the 
Stock Exchange, to par. 

The Bishop wanted explanations of the scene, 
which Bellars^ an habitui of the House as the best 
public amusement in London, was well able to give. 

The new ministers were very compriessed and cour- 
teous, suppressing elation. The turned-out set were 
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2 FBIENBS OF BOHEMIA. 

jovial and good-natured, and were a great deal in tlie 
lobby, aflSibly talking to people whom they cut the pre- 
ceding week ; for, now, they had to get popularity 
again. Fussy members, who mistake activity for 
energy, were in and out ; doorkeepers were bawling, for 
it was the Petition hour ; and the police were inces- 
santly trying to keep the crowd a hollow square : the 
front always being spoiled by the raid forward of 
some one who, seeing his member, rushed at his coat- 
tails. The metropolitan members suffered most in 
this way : " Who wants Sir Bumble Bawl ? " Every 
body did — his admirers, and his grocer and baker ; 
and Sir Bumble smiled his copious smile on all, the 
shoulder of the British voter being caressed by the 
yellow glove of Sir Bumble. Lucky M.P. for the 
Orkneys — -nobody ever wants him! Nice remote 
"boroughs ought to go at a premium, Mr. Coppock. 

" There's Mr. Ishmaeli ! " Bellars was showman. 
"He has peculiar views about the Gipsy tribes. 
J)oes he not walk like a panther ? He says that youth 
is a blunder, manhood a struggle, and old age a 
regret ; but he has a tremendous taste for life — just 
as he admits that Port is made in Goswell-street, but 
still drinks it. That fleshy eye blazes in debate! 
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His knowledge of mankind, and how to govern them, 
is supreme. Had he been bom in Spain or Turkey, 
he would have changed the world. Here he can only 
be a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to be that has 
to affect Parish Toryism. He*ll get tired of it some 
day, buy a Greek island, and write an epic or an 
epigram. At present, a foreign adventurer without 
patriotism, he is engaged pleasantly in satirising the 
whole series of our public men, and teaching the 
people a total disbelief in public life. 

" There's another great man, likewise suffering from 
a settled state of society. That's Mr. Bite. Crom- 
well would have thanked the Lord for Mr. Bite! 
You seldom get a real fighting orator. Cicero and 
Demosthenes ran away. Mr. Bite is a bom orator, 
and a born soldier; eloquent principally because 
he is combative. But there's so little to fight for ! 
He seconds motions for the addition of 100,000 votes 
to the constituencies of Britain, and sneers at the 
beef-eaters as barbarous, and would govern India on 
the principles of the British vestry. But his time 
may come. He incarnates the grand energy and 
integrity of the English trading man : and, if ever the 
aristocracy give way, it will be to make Bite Premier. 
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What will he do, then ? Hell remove Parliament to 
Manchester, as Charles took it to Oxford ; then, and 
free from the influences of the West end, we shall 
have — day sittings. 

" That's Lord John Bussell. There's British phlegm, 
British spleen ! Talent is the poor relation of genius ; 
and that's Lord John's approximation to statesman- 
ship. He takes his stand in the world — on tiptoe. 
He would preserve the constitution — in ice. 

" There's Mr. Gables. He would govern the world 
by pure intellect He only understands man as a 
reasoning animal. But he is a great light — a light- 
house ; showing the shoals around, and standing still, 
with an alternation of red and blue colours. But, 
in spite of himself, he is very virile occasionally. When 
excited, he is animal, and impulsive, and illogical, 
and * vulgar ' enough to warrant the hope that he will 
become a great ruler. If he were a little less honest, 
he would be such a much better man. 

" Lord Handy, son of the Earl of Keady. He is 
in favour of the British constitution, tempered by 
conmoLon sense ; of first principles, with the last new 
idea of improvement. Against government by party, 
he shuns parliamentary and oligarchical corruptions^ 
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and proposes that we should govern in the genius of 
the people, by a few talented aristocrats like himself. 
He is very popular, for the people understand him« 
He is the youngest of the set of leaders, but he is no 
doubt the most powerful ; meaning what you say is 
so rare and so magical. It is the mystery of the in- 
teUigible. 

" I don't know if there are more leaders. There's 
Bosbome, walking about with the head of a man who 
has a right to be in the world ; and Boom — ^rhetoric, 
and tradition, consummate. Boom, indeed, might be 
the greatest English member if he were not the 
greatest Irish member; but they are indilBferent to 
all but personal, apart from party, distinction. As to 
the rest, they are a crowd, swayed by these men; 
some here because it is the right club ; part of their 
social distinction, as wealthy landlords ; the reward 
of a prosperous life, as retired merchants ; the avenue 
to the bench, as vigorous lawyers ;— all acknowledge 
their subordination to the men who give them- 
selves up to parliament, and therefore induce par- 
liament to give itself up to them. They are pur- 
suing private ends here — ^but they are patriotic, too; 
and, if they only knew what it was all about, would 
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be mucli more worthy of our respect. But the pub- 
lic doesn't want national government by national 
representation ; so M.P.8 ask Hayter to dinner, and 
are anxious for tickets to the court ball. 

" Look at those young M.P.S, taking an iced drink 
at the refreshment stand. They have been playing 
billiards all morning, and will be flirting all evening; 
but they vote for the Conservative and Whig parties, 
and are they not as good legislators, thus, as Somers 
or Sydney would have made I " 

"What a Babel it all is!" 

" Yes ; there are dozens of bills and dozens of 
committees to be talked about. Everybody is can- 
vassing everybody for everything; except the great 
leaders inside, who are cogitating for any move. 

" Give way there ! See, what a plumed party of 
brilliant ladies 1 How members bow and cringe! Who 
is it ? That's the Duchess of Motherland, with a few 
other Duchesses, her daughters, going up to the 
gallery to hear the forthcoming debate on ' our 
policy' in the East. Ah! her gay presence, in all, 
this din of black coats, reminds us of the reality of 
all : — it is the Duchess governs England. Sir Bumble 
Bawl seems a small Ruler after this." 
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The Irish member the Bishop had waited for at 
last came up. He had news for the Bishop — ^The 
Secretary for Ireland had seen the Foreign Secretary, 
who had spoken to the Premier, who had had an audi- 
ence of the Queen, who had consulted with the 
Duchess ; and the Foreign Bible Society and other 
proprietors of Exeter Hall, would be requested to 
raze that building on the approaching visit of the 
Pope to Backingham Palace. On the other hand. 
His Holiness would be expected to go down by 
himself to dine at Blackwall on Fridays. Dr. Gum- 
ming had consented to go on a theological mission 
to Mount Olympus. 

"Who's up?" 

" Roebuck : — ^he makes it a condition that, if Egypt 
is to be annexed, the Sphinx shall be brought over 
and put up at Charing Cross, in order that the British 
people may have some recompense for the treasure 
about to be expended and the blood shed." 

" These English," said the Celtic Bishop, as they 
passed across Palace Yard among prancing horses, 
guttering grooms, and dainty carriages, in which 
were seated lolling beauties reclining in all the 
British voluptuousness of the comfortable — " These 
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English are a great people 1 What a people they 
would be if they understood the art of government !" 

" Why, they are great colonisers." 

" Yes : that they understand to be the destiny 
of the Anglo-Saxon race — ^to increase and multiply. 
Destiny of rabbits: mission of cats! They cover 
the earth, and that is all. Compare them to the 
Bomans. The English have been in India one hun- 
dred years, and, if they disappeared to-morrow, they 
would leave few traces of themselves. The Roman 
was not a man who could write perhaps — who never 
thought of establishing schools to teach writing; but 
see how he has left his mark on the earth ! You can 
track him over the world by his roads, his aqueducts, 
his forums, his baths, his amphitheatres. When I 
was in the Ionian Islands, the people were beseeching 
Ward to build them a — ^lighthouse 1 In India, the 
British government extracts taxes, and imports Man- 
chester — nothing more : they rule, they do not govern 
— ^they occupy, they do not conquer ! Here at home, 
what a sullen people ; hideously overtaxed, unamused, 
irreligious, without individual or national high aspira- 
tion ! In Ireland — ^there behold the signs of English 
genius for government ! It was the English invented 
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slavery of the blacks — ^what a blunder I It was the 
English then invented emancipation of the blacks — 
what a blunder!" 

" But the English constitution." 

^^ They are a great nation in spite of it, not because 
of it What institutions ! The Church has no hold. 
The Court of Chancery is a curse. The Sovereign 
a domestic model. The Peers a sham. The House of 
Commons a club. Pauperism an institution 1 

*' Do you know, Father, you are a Radical?" 

" I am of the Church of Rome — which understan* 
government." 

^ I am of the Thackeray club — which understanc 
lobster rissole. Let us dine." 

The Priest was silent ! 
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CHAPTEE 11. 



A WIDOWED UFE. 



Just about this time Mr. Brandt Bellars made 
acquaintance with a charming widow " of property," 
it was said, whose husband had been a cousin of 
Lord Roper's. Roper was not fond of female society, 
and was much obliged to Bellars for taking her off 
his hands. Otherwise, no doubt, she would have 
been an inconvenience to Roper, for she seemed 
rather lonely in London. While the steamer is going 
and returning from Saccharinia, let me tell you her 
history. 

Everybody loves Lady Beaming : that is, because 
Lady Beaming loves everybody. The capacious, 
complacent, warm woman's heart. Some tradesmen 
have been angry with her, but not long : she never 
had an enemy. What* s an enemy ? When a man 
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speaks of his enemies, what he means is — the men I 
detest. Whenever, says Thackeray, with easy pro- 
fdndity, you feel that you do not like a man or a 
woman, be perfectly sure that they have taken a great 
aversion to you. I know omniscient G. H. Lewes, 
but I know nothing of animal magnetism or biology, 
and I don't know the reason of these antipathies. 
But that is a fact, as an American gentleman observes, 
when he is exceeding the trutL Your enemies are 
those whom you do not like, who do not like you, and 
whom it is your destiny to hate and thwart, and to be 
hated and be thwarted by ; whom you shrank from, 
and who shrank from you, when you were first intro- 
duced. Mr. Disraeli has exhausted the theory of first 
love. His philosophy applies stiU better to first hate. 
It lasts for ever. It constitutes an enemy. When he 
or she can, they speak ill of you ; and you at the 
same moment are speaking ill of him and her. You 
blackball him at the Deformed Club, and question 
whether she (his wife) is as fond of McCad as 
McCad fancies. You are cheerful when you hear he 
has been ordered to the Crimea, or to the Salt Lake, 
or td Basinghall-street, and when you see, in the 
saddest portion of the morning paper, that sM has 
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been married to McCad by the uncle of the bride- 
groom, the Eev. Phelim O'Ho. 

Every one loved Lady Beaming. Two husbands 
did^ whom she has bmied with all the honours ; 
and if you ask her to-morrow (having a competence), 
shell (being disengaged) marry you : she is so kind- 
hearted she couldn't hurt your fedings by refusing. 
She's thirtynseven, she'll tell you on the first interview; 
and the peculiarity of Lady Beaming is, that she never 
thought a meanness, and could not tell an untruth. 
You will not admire her now suflBciently to ask her to 
marry you. She has become broad, if not stout, and 
her bust is too large, and the raven hair has thinned, 
almost become bald, over the temples ; so that, with 
her prominent eyes and acquiline nose, she looks 
weird and wild, and, I must say, rather dissipated. 
" Oh, but wasn't she the beauty 1" as her man-servant 
says: an Irish servant raised on her father's farm, who 
haa never separated from the '^ misthress," and who is 
as well known in Italy as the Pope. She's handsome, 
very handsome now; only she's dangerous-looking. 
As long as she retains that mouth and chin. Lady 
Beaming will be handsome. It's an individual chin, 
Hke Napoleon's. It is quite independent of its 
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relationship to other handsome features in its neigh- 
bourhood : take a cast of it, and put the cast on a 
table, and you'd say " Beautiful 1 " White, rounded, 
dimpled, it doesn't look in the least out of humour, or 
less eager for applause because Lady Beanodng, encou- 
raged by its success, has encored it with a milky rivulet 
of a " double ! " As to her mouth : — ^It was a mouth 
that looked as if it liked food and fun ; but the food of 
delicate dishes, and the fun without coarseness. It is 
always smiling. Not because of the little white teeth to 
be shown — ^not in the least When Lady Beaming and 
I talked about her teeth, she vowed to Heaven, which 
she was always doing on the least provocation, that she 
was twenty before she ever heard of a tooth-brush ; and 
that early habits were so strong upon her, she often 
disused it for days and days now. Shocking! 
Healthy and comely, and with a taste for being 
happy, she seldom thought of herself, body or mind. 
She was generally plotting a felicity for somebody 
else. Her carelessness about herself was the occasion 
of her not wearing a front, and letting her reputation 
thin after the same manner. 

Lady Beaming's history illustrated her character, 
which is a rare coincidence. That beautiful chin 
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came from the butter trade, in which her femily 
had been engaged for centuries, near the town of 
Wexford. 

Her first marriage was when she was sixteen. The 
whole barony was frantic about her, and she was 
frantic about their frenzy. , They broke one another's 
heads, arms, and legs, for her. She loved them all, 
and would have married them all out of benign kind- 
liness. But when they began anatomical experiments 
with cudgels on one another, she was afraid of taking 
a husband, lest she should hurt the feelings of the 
rest of the lovers. 

One day there came to the inn of the village, 
facing her father's solid and prosperous house, an old 
lady, and a young gentleman of eighteen, the old 
lady's son. The old lady was travelling from Madras 
to Waterford, and stopped here, being taken ill. She 
had been in too great a hurry to bury herself where 
she was bom, and where her relations, awaiting her 
and her affluence, made by her husband in India, 
still lived : so she died in that village inn. She was 
three days dying, in a bedroom that overlooked 
Catharine's bedroom ; and Catharine having heard of 
the illness and of the son's sorrow, looked too often, 
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too piteonfily at the son^ when he came to dry his eyes 
at the casement. 

When the old lady was carried in her coffin to her 
own not remote village, and buried by the side of her 
father and mother and sisters, the boy returned to 
Catharine, with the mad and indecent haste of lovers, 
proposed, implored, and carried her off that same 
night. By the time that she had accepted him, and 
agreed to his hurried proposals, she had spoken to him 
fifteen minutes — about But he was a beautiful boy, 
and she was sure had a good heart, and he told her 
that he was rich, and that she should be a great lady ; 
and the adoration poured upon her by the country 
for the last twelve months had so vividly impressed 
her with the idea that it was her duty to get married 
as quickly as possible, that on the whole she jumped 
(physically) at this chance of avoiding a selection 
among the local infatuated. You may be sure it was 
a very happy marriage that. Father Prout has 
described something of that kind of happiness in his 
lyric about — 

'* She was sixteen, I twenty, and 
We dwelt in attic cell." 

% 

In this case the youthful pair were not under the 
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poetical necessity of living next to the roo£ They 
had plenty of money> and they saw Europe and asto- 
nished it: and Mrs. Tiffin^ horn Catharine^ learnt 
languages and easy manners. Tiffin died at twenty- 
two, just time enough to make a substantial will, 
leaving his very substantial property in the funds to 
his vnfe, with whom he was violently in love to the 
last moment. 

Mrs, Tiffin was (she hoped) heart-broken, and went 
into a convent of Carmelite nuns in Italy, where she 
stayed three years. Not that she wasn't utterly weary 
even of the comparatively free life she enjoyed there, 
but that she formed intense friendships there, and got 
into habits not easily abandoned by one who had no 
other home, and no family to fly to or appeal to : and 
that, in real truth, whenever she talked of going, of 
course " only for a time," to settle some " business," 
the Superior and Sister this and Sister that wept and 
prayed in an extra manner, and intimidated the 
weak Irish beauty to stay, and be prodigal of her 
bonbons, her novels — on the sly — and the general 
sunshine she carried with her into the cells of that 
over-treed retreat. As a milady of the first class, of 
the true religion, with a fortune which was always at 
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the Bervice of her friends and of the churcfa, and of 
the poor over the whole state (Piedmont), she was 
petted by the placable Abatissa, and allowed to 
modify considerably the whole of the rules, conformed 
to in such cases, of a Forestiara; while she obtained by 
bribery, of the pardonable and of the improper cha- 
racter, some extraordinary licences on occasion for 
the imprisoned young ladies: the poverty of whose 
families had induced them, having no opportunities 
on earth, to try their chance with heaven. 

Mrs. Tiffin had her servant, the Hibernian (E, as 
he was called (being O'Hea), lodged in a cottage not 
far ojQf, provided with a sensible steed, and kept con- 
stantly going between the convent and the not very 
distant city of Turin, bringing to the disconsolate 
widow, French, German, and English novels, as well 
as old standard literature of all sorts ; for she had 
acquired a taste for reading, as the only taste she 
could gratify under the self-enforced circumstances. 
Besides the Bommis, and the plays, and the classics 
of all kinds — all of which were carefully concealed, in 
going and coming, from the fiercely innocent igno- 
rant abbess — there came bijoux, bonbons, dresses, 
laces, and the necessities of the superfluous toilette : 
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and what with these dissipationS| earnest prayers, 
excellent meals, and penance, birds and the beads, a 
flower-garden and fasts, the piano and expiation, al- 
together—with the society of some charming nuns, who 
were always eager to be told the stories of the Romans 
and of the married life of the story-teller — the three 
years of retreat passed with greater rapidity than 
those of Diocletian, Charles the Fifth, Prince 
Menzchikoff, and other famous Potentates looked 
after by Dr. Doran. 

But the little widow was getting fat, and sure that 
she wanted exercise, and began to take in newspapers, 
and to wish to be again among the scenes the papers 
painted. She loved her new friends — ^the only friends 
she could be said ever to have had — with unmiti- 
gated and relentless affection; and she was sure — 
she assured herself — ^that she would come back 
when she was thirty years old: — ^yes, she consi- 
dered it only fair to give herself that time to be 
thoroughly conscious of the wickedness and hoUow- 
ness of the worldl^ Though she was quite indepen- 
dent, and her own mistress, and could make such a 
donation as would greatly facilitate her sin in return- 
ing to light and air^ yet she f^lt the usual difficulties^ 
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in saying " I am going :" difficulties which grown-up 
sons feel when they have made up their mind to leave 
" Father" for Australia, and which even the most 
punctual-paying lodgers experience when they have 
to say to the kind-hearted though pilfering landlady, 
" By the bye, Mrs. Downstairs, you must put the bill 
in the window, as I am going out of town"— or 
" into chambers." 

Mrs. Tiffin, who prepared for the campaign by 
loose doubts thrown out, and by queer books 
brought in, in an ostentatious manner, thought 
at first of gravely announcing that, entertaining ob- 
jections to damnation, she had persuaded herself that 
it was her duty to go over (which necessitated a 
Cisalpine procedure) to the religion of Luther. But 
she was not dishonest enough for the ruse ; and, if 
she had been dishonest enough, was much too good- 
natured to give uncalled-for pain to the excellent 
ladies of the St. Agnes Convent, who, unaffectedly 
would have deplored .that their dear Catharine should 
depart to everlastLog torture, and that farewell kisses 
were impossible to so hopeless a heretic. She re- 
solved to take the straight course ; left off smiling for 
fk week, fortified herself with tearful prayer, knelt to 
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St. AgneSy and vowed^ sobbinglj and solemnly^ that, no 
matter what the fascinations and entreaties of man- 
kind, she would at all events not many until she was 
thirty, and that, if not married at thirty-one, she 
would come back to her saintship. A foolish vow, no 
doubt: but we Protestants and Infidels in Great 
Britain do not understand these things; and it is 
necessary to observe that Mrs. Tiffin, having a know- 
ledge of her own weakness in her inability to say 
^no," was not altogether absurd in calling the 
superstitions of her Faith to the aid of her too flex- 
ible temperament. 

Let us pass over the astonishment, the horror, and 
the grief of the holy ladies when they got the news of 
her determination ; how these sensations somewhat 
subsided when presents poured in, and when assuaging 
occupation was obtained in preparing neat souvenirs 
of an affectionate though economical character ; and 
how, eventually, as (£ got on to the box of the 
carriage which contained his departing and kerchief- 
brandishing mistress, the whole sisterhood of St. 
Agnes fell back and fainted — a condition in which 
they remained until the Lady Abbess, suddenly 
recovering, asked, when the sun was in his meridian, 
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why the bell was not rung for the mid-day refection? 
Then, as in duty bound, every one answered at once, 
and the lay sisters were set to work, with great abuse 
at their forgetfulness and sinful giving way to feeling, 
and the mid-day meal was done with. It was the 
saddest afternoon for them all, and they broke out in 
fresh tears whenever they looked at one another; so 
that the convent was damp for days and days, and 
a beneficial reaction of colds set in. 

When, some days after, letters for half a dozen of 
the sisters, with miscellaneous loves to all the rest, 
arrived from Catharine^ there was new grief; for the 
little widow aflfected the most frightful sorrow herself, 
and at intervals, from month to month for a year or 
BO, there were sad hours. It passed away like a dream, 
as all things do. Deaths occurred. Poor Catharine 
extravagant began to get short of money, and could 
not send presents, and then was ashamed to write. 
We all know how the eternal friendships we have 

suddenly sworn in our youth die away and become 

« 

shade ws, aad are not pleasant to measure. 

OS astonished the peasantry of Piedmont, as he got 
on to Turin, by the audacity and heartiness of the 
songs he sung, in the language of his own country, 
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and whereby he gave vent to his feelings of delight. 
The remarks of the *^ Shan Van Vogh," whom he 
inordinately quoted, were not likely to interest the 
subjects of the house of Savoy; and indeed were not 
pertinent to the Oijcasion. But CE had been so lonely 
and miserable, now in a dirty village, now fetching 
and carrying for a " Misthress/' whom he regarded 
with admiration as a saint and pity as a lunatic — 
unable to learn much of the language of Italy, or to 
impart any of that of Ireland, treated as a savage, 
and beginning to feel like one — that now, travelling in 
reaUty again, and promised a trip to Ireland, he 
was in a sublime state of spirits, and roared as 
loud as any of his forefathers had roared previous 
to the periodical rebellions. Mrs. TiflBn, strange to 
say, did not check this gaiety. Perhaps she under- 
stood it, and would have liked to join chorus. A^ 
any rate, she had done crying before the sun went 
down, and was looking forward with delight to the 
business of Hfe ; ordermg rooms at an hotel; dining 
thereafter; engaging a maid to look after herself, 
and a courier to direct CE ; writing to Mr. French, 
her banker at Florence ; and considering calmly and 
quietly what she would do. 
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The decision was a very difficult one. To go 
at once and see, and stay the proper time with, her 
own family, would not take long, for it was a 
motherless and sisterless family; and her father and 
brothers would not know what to do with her on the 
farm. She couldn't stay long there. Well — ^her hus- 
band's family^ consisting of a scattered clan, had been 
so indignant with her husband's marriage, that she 
bad never seen one of them, and had no disposition 
to relent in the resentment of her slighted good heart. 

A pretty widow of twenty-three, without available 
family, with no one friend, male or female, in the 
" world," with no security that she might not be put 
in prison as a vagrant and a vagabond, except the 
possible reference, apart from the convent, to a Paris 
notary and London solicitor, on one hand, and on 
the other to a Florence banker ; alone in a Turin 
hotel, with a queer foreign servant, and a passport 
three years old, and not knowing the English am- 
bassador, and regarded by the establishment with 
suspicion — a pretty widow, so placed, was in a position 
requiring force of character. At present, Mrs. Tiffin 
was without the quality, and it would have fared hard 
with her, but that she smiled on every one and paid 
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every one— in excess. With great trepidation she 
wrote to the embassy, and an attache called on her, to 
whom she timidly explained her embarrassments ; an 
immediate local reference to an ecclesiastic in high 
position, then in the city, was easy. The aUachSy who 
(they are not too busy in Turin) fell ruthlessly in 
love in the first seven seconds of the interview, rushed 
to the ambassadress ; the ambassadress was amazed, 
interested, eager ; the ambassador, amazed, interested, 
and eager too, went to the hotel. 

Within thirty hours, Mrs. Tiffin — having hired her 
courier, bought a carriage, settled with a French 
maid who had been dropped at Turin, and arranged 
with a milliner — ^was dancing at a grand ball at the 
Embassy; and the day after she was the rage of the 
city, receiving by noon four offers of marriage, not 
including that of the attacks : he took a week be- 
fore declaring himself, and, being refused, got leave 
of absence, and was next heard of as forming one 
of a scientific party exploring Jupiter's cradle on 
Mount Ida. 

The ambassadress, Mrs. Mell, happened to be a 
countrywoman of the widow, being the wife of the 
late Eight Honourable Richard Mell, the celebrated 
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colleague of O'Ooppers in the Banshee franchise 
agitation, and a great orator in the Celtic style; which 
rhetorical faculty was the occasion of his being sent 
to represent us at a foreign court that said " certsdnly " 
to his slightest suggestion, and never gave our dip. 
lomatists the trouble of an argument. The kind 
Mrs. Mell adopted Mrs. Tiffin at once, " as a daugh- 
ter;** and when the poor little widow was at last 
driven from her protecting arms, in consequence of 
the efneute threatened by the attitude of the ladies of 
the capital (not one of whom had received an offer, 
legitimate or illegitimate, since the plump relic of 
Tiffin had arrived in Turin) she had at least made 
herself safe in the world, by being now provided with 
letters which made her henceforth free of the best 
society all over the Continent. 

What with her past experiences, her novel-reading, 
the couple of months at Turin, and het natural 
woman's tact, she had acquired a good deal of the 
requisite savoir fa/ire^ and got on very well; pro- 
nounced every where, by English ladies, " vulgar," 
but by every one else, including English gentlemen, 
** delightful." There was no doubt of her having 
£3000 a-year, with full power to dispose of it as 
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she miglit think fit; and, as far as Italy is con- 
cerned, she made the greatest sensation since — say 
Corinne's day. 

When she publishes her memoirs, which she pro- 
mises to do in a few years — ^all this tale of rapid 
triumph will be told, and how many offers she had 
per annum. It sufiGlces that I should state that she 
kept her conditional vow of not marrying. For the 
rest, we can only surmise. Her success turned her head 
a good deal, and there is no doubt that in the winter 

of f which she spent at Paris, she had become 

too boisterous, and too wild and reckless in her manner 
with men ; so that certain strict houses were closed 
against her, and one or two austere lady patronesses — 
she had a faculty of getting under old ladies' wings 
and nestling there, and thence shyly staring at people 
— ^pecked her offl She tried London, but it was a 
dead failure, and her Dame de Compagnie was 
frank : — " Madame, you must marry, or travel," 
said she. 

She consulted her male acquaintance, who flocked 
to her rooms in Brook Street when it flew from club 
to club that she was in town, and they said " Marry ! " 
Marry she would not — ^not yet One Saturday, during 
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this crisis^ she was at the Boyal Academy on a hot 
aftemoon, making believe to see the pictures and to 
listen to the adoring youth who had escorted her, and 
who had fixed his hopes on this occasion. Her 
roving eye caught that of an Australian dandy, doing 
Europe in great style, and whom she had known well 
in Paris. He came over in a screw ship of iron inlaid 
with gold, gold dust for ballast. She liked him; 
and her excessive snule brought him to her — 

" Isn't it hot ? " asked he, as he shook hands. 

" Frightfully 1 I am getting tired of these painted 
things — ^I mean the women as well as the walls." 

Ha, ha ! This colonial Croesus didn't understand 
that the scorned ladies had other ladies in their 
society ; and that Mrs. TiflSln, observing this, had been 
reflecting seriously for the first time that she was 
getting separated from her own sex. No woman likes 
that ; though women, often foolishly, detest women.* 

" Ha, ha ! " said Antipodes De Tin, Esq., " Have 
you ever heard of Whitebait and Greenwich, Mrs. 
Tiffin ? I was thinking of going down there to dine 
this aftemoon. But I hate being alone. I wish you'd 

* Swift said he never knew a woman worth a fig, who liked 
another woman.- The cynic ! 
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t 

make a party, and come. Come, now, I invite — dine 
with me. I believe the hotels there are kept in ice, 
and that the Whitebait are minced mermaids, and 
that altogether it's remarkable. The Hotel Wallen- 
stein is recommended to me. Do come ! " 

" Will yaa come ? " she asked of her British com- 
panion, now Britishly sulky, and looking with the 
usual success in such circumstances, quite unknowing 
of the preceding conversation. 

" Eh, ah ? Beg pardon. Where ? Greenwich I 
Oh ! good heavens, no ! Much too early : Whitebait 
not good yet : nobody there." 

" Well, where shall we go ? Let* s go out of Lon- 
don," asked and proposed the lady. 

" Spo-o-ken with your usu-al sa-gacity, M-issis 
Tiffin," moaned the Australian Baron. 

"Oh— I thought" (the Briton thus speaking 
looked perfectly indifferent) " that you had decided 
to dine in Brook Street, and then go to the Greek 
Plays ? " 

"Too hot — never knew such a June — ^I cannot 
breathe in London. Come — diet's go out of town 
somewhere. Do!" She smiled exquisitely on the 
Briton. 
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'' I assure yon, I have to vote in a division — ^the 
Hindoo Universal SufiGrage question — ^to-night, and 
if 8 thought that it will come ofiF at eight I really 
could not — ^I am of young India. But if this gentle- 
man wilL" 

'' Great pleasure I " said Potts, who gloated calmly, 
after the manner of his nation, over the crushed 
Englishman. The Australian war of independence 
was not long over. 

The great Australian noble of the proud name, 
and Mrs. TifBn, did go to Greenwich: what did 
they care about Whitebait, so that they could get 
an iced hotel ? There was no iced hotel : but there 
was iced punch. 

Mrs. Tiffin travelled. She was the ten thousand 
and oneth in New York and at Saratoga, and there 
she recovered her position among ladies. She went 
North, and dined with Joseph Howe in Nova Scotia. 
She went South, and charmed the amiable Empress of 
Bio Janeiro. Then the rage was on her, and she 
rivalled Madame PfeiflFer. She went to Melbourne, 
and danced at the President's balls ; Mr. Duffy, hero 
of the young Eepublic, liking his countrywoman. 
She then went to India, and made out some of the 
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clan of Tiffin the first; and what with her name and 
smiles took possession of the hearts of the services and 
of the natives: several Bajahs offered, in addition to the 
daily prostration of a Lieutenant, and the year she 
was there there were much brandy pawnee drunk, 
several duels fought, and irregularities of all sorts 
conunitted ; and this was the beginning of that system 
which governor-general the Duke of York, twentieth 
son of Victoria, had at last publicly to denounce. 
She went to Persia. She did the East, and met 
Layard Pasha, who remembered his experience in 
the House, and abstained from proposing. From 
Constantinople she went to Odessa, and drove the 
governor mad ; then crossed the Steppes, and reached 
St. Petersburgh, where she made a long halt, and 
was happy. She left the Bussian capital in the 
suite T)f the Archduchess Knoutovna, and with her 
got to Eome ; where the Pope said he was glad to 
hear of her continued good health, and sent her some 
sweetmeats and a copy of The Saturday Beviefc. 
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CHAPTER III. 



BACHELOR LIFE. 



Permit me to continue her story. 

She had attained her thirtieth year, and was now in 
danger. The Archduchess did not insist on her close 
attendance : and she went out to see her old friends 
the artist& Those Boman dinners 1 Merseyson, 
whom she had sat to, asked her to dine one day. 
Talk of Reynolds's free and easy dinners ! Merseyson's 
were on that model ; with the addition of ladies: whom 
you lent your fork to, if she could not find one for 
herself, and, en revanche, you drank out of her glass. 

There were French authors, German artists, an 
English marquis, a Prima Donna, Father Dout, the 
great Irish wit and song-writer and song-singer, a 
French minister and his wife, who was of course 
cleverer than her husband, Sir Brassy Beaming, 
an English baronet, and Mrs Tiffin. They talked in 
all languages, whatever came uppermost, and were a 
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joyous party. Mrs. Tiffin sat next to Sir Brassy. 
After dinner, these^ two went together to see the 
Colosseum by moonlight, and Sir Brassy said '^ capital" 
when she, leaning heavily on his massive, manly arm, 
repeated the lines of Byron. He saw her home to 
the hotel of the Archduchess, and smoked and was 
silent much that night at the Cafe. 

Sir Brassy Beaming, when he met Mrs. Tiffin, was 
aged thirty-seven: six feet two inches high: made 
like Hercules ; in face the handsomest Englishman, 
still, of his time. His income was £500 a year, and 
that was almost of an eleemosynary character, * 
arranged between his relatives and his creditors, 
when the Beaming property in Shrubshire was sold 
to Newlands, the Liverpool banker. It was a pro- 
perty which for a couple of centuries had made the 
Beamings the first baronets in England, and which 
had been in the family for many centuries before 
baronets were invented. The Sir Brassy Beamings — 
and every eldest son was Brassy — ^were undoubtedly 
the head of the Beamings. The Beaming who got 
his coronet at Bosworth was a younger brother of the 
Brassy Beaming of that day; and the present Earl of 
Beamingsby, Sir Brassy used to tell, owed feudal duty 
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to Sir Brassji Other Beamings have got into the 
Peerage; but, compared to Sir Brassy, they were 
nobodies : and this has always been admitted. The 
Brassy Beamings had generally been on the wrong 
side ; they were at the Bosworth period, though not 
actually in arms ; and, as they stuck to the old Boman 
Catholic faith, they had been kept down, and to their 
county — which enablod them to keep their estate — 
of course in troublesome times paying awftil fines* 

Sir Brassy's father died when the son was only 
fifteen. The estate brought in £18,000 a year. 
Pretty pickings for a minority ! When Sir Brassy 
was eighteen, he availed himself of his great personal 
strength to throw his private tutor out of a window 
into a fiower-garden, and the poor man was so hurt 
that the guai:dians had to settle £200 a year on him, 
and on his widow after him. Sir B. B. said that 
that was quite enough to throw away on education, 
and declined any further expenses of a scholastic 
character. He went on the Turf instead, and into 
the Eing. He won a fight, which made a great noise, 
so that his portraits were in all the print windows, 
with particulars underneath of the width of his chest, 
&c. ; and this so elated him-r-he was not quite twenty 

VOL. II. D 
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— that he backed the favourite for the Derby of 
that year with great emphasis, aad logt £70,000. 
This was the beginning. He bought a stud, took a 
great London house, kept the most celebrated cook, 
No. 2 Pruday, and all things went merrily. He 
became a perfect gentleman of society, as well as a 
great judge of horses and races : dressed and became 
a fashion ; danced and became a lion, and was besides 
the glory of his county, for spending £20,000 every 
winter in it He was the friend of Count D'Orsay, 
Lord Gteorge Bentinck, Prince Louis Napoleon, Mr. 
Disraeli, Mr. Sloman, and of other epicures in 
acquaintance. 

Sir B. B. used to say that he had no right to have 
regrets : it lasted wonderfully long ! When the great 
smash came, he was little more than thirty. How, or 
why, the property got sold, and he was hunted by 
bailiffs out of the kingdom, very few can tell. But it 
was sad — a Brassy Beaming a fugitive, and Beaming 
Castle, Shrubshire, gone clean out of the hands of the 
Beamings. Newland has been a blessing to the 
country no doubt; set mines going, and totally 
revolutionized the farming, and gridironed the country 
with [railways. ^ But there were people — ^believers 
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in Eustace Pontenoy — ^who said — " Nothing like the 
regular old blood, sir. When will a Newland go to 
the devil in so magnificent a manner? When they 
go it will be ^ over-speculation/ and not a CsBsar-like 
defiance of the whole duty of man." 

Of course, Sir Brassy lost his digestion ; though to 
produce that superb sound frame with which he had 
set out, there had gone some hundreds of quiet-living 
Shrubshire squires and squiresses, who all lived till 
ninety, and died in the very same room. With his 
digestion went his temper. There was a distinctly 
unhappy eye. It was not a noble irritability : for 
Sir Brassy had never gone through the experience of 
being in love, of loving in vain, or of baulked ambi- 
tion; and aU his unhappiness was that of the gamester 
who had risked too much dross, and lost. What bo- 
came of him for some time no one knew ; but it was 
supposed that he tried low life as a horse-dealer in 
Prance, and rough life as a hunter in America. 

When he re-appeared, it was in Eome, where there 
were old friends constantly coming and going, and 
always glad to see him ; and where his name, as that of 
a great English Catholic chief in historic eras, made 
him sure of the court's — the church's — ^respect, at least. 
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5e there declared his intention to turn sculptor of 
quadrupedal life, as D'Orsay had advised him, and 
he became pupil to a great artist, and. occasionally 
worked and was encouraged ; for he had faculties for 
art But the idea did not last; and he merely 
lounged and waited an appointment from home to 
some good consulship, which he never got: for he was 
too proud ever to do more in the business than men- 
tion his wishes to Lord Boswain, who was his mother's 
brother, and Lord Boswain did not believe him in 
earnest, and, not hearing a second time (he generally 
attended to a tenth application), forgot all about the 
matter. The pleasant, loose, lazy life of Rome (with 
trips elsewhere in bad seasons), suited his wearied 
spirit. The wanderings had improved the damaged 
health ; but the fierce eyes were still there, and the 
bad temper was sometimes awful. He forgot his 
fortunes, and only remembered that he was an English 
noble; that his nature was of the grand sort ; and that 
the wretchedly born, poorly built, and not heroic set 
he had now got among, ought to treat him with re- 
spect. When they did not, they were in danger of 
their lives. 
Mrs. Tiffin mamed Sir Brassy. He made her do 
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80. He was in love for the first time, and she was in 
love for the first time. She was afraid of him, and 
foresaw that his temper would quell her, and annihi- 
Iajx3 the independence to which she had got accus- 
tomed. She refused him on that account, while she 
cried her heart out. He would not take a refusal — 
" It's not true ! " said he to her. ** Be honest: you do 
like me, and you have no right to refuse me, and 
you sJuill marry me ! I say you shall — shall ! I love 
you — I never loved a woman before ; though I have 
played love with more women than you have hairs 
on your head. You've no right to refuse me 1 " 

And he took her up in his arms, while she sobbed, 
and sobbed, and kept the handkerchief over her face. 

'' Ton don't think," he went on, as he tenderly 
replaced her on a sofa and knelt down by it, looking 
down to her face, " that I want your money. I've 
£500 a-year, and Father I)out, who knows every 
thing but a religion, says you have £3000 a-year. 
Pitch it into the Tiber! Baron Von Fiink says 
he'll get me a commiission in the Austrian army, 
or m go and take a farm again in 1?ennessee. I see 
you're not a woman that cares for money — do you 
suppose I do, after droning here, these four years, and 
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having to calculate the number of cigars I smoked of 
a night ? D — n your money ! At any rate, it shall be 
settled on yourself— every pound of it. I'll never 
touch it." 

Here he stood up. ^'Look here, Catharine, you 
may have heard odd things of me. I tell you — and 
I never told a lie : not to a creditor even — ^that I've 
never done an ungentlemanly thing yet, and I don't 
intend to begin. I've paid every farthing of my debts 
in England — ay, though it took the giving up of the 
acres that we had since King Alfred's day. Twenty 
shillings in the pound, city snobs boast ! Why, I've 
paid a hundred shillings in the pound all my life ; I do 
now : every one plunders me — they do here. They 
take me for a rich lord, and swindle me ; and, though 
I know the tricks of the place, I let them. And I 
owe no money here — ^not a rap. If I can do that, I 
can do without your money. I'll go and live with 
you anywhere." The magnificent man was really in 
love. 

She would not, or could not speak, and he grew 
furious. Worn out— in love — she plunged at last, 
and calmed him by putting her arms round him ; and 
when the Archduchess' maid came to summon Madame 
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Tiffin to the carriage drive^ she found that lady seated 
on the lap of the last of the Brassy Beamings, and 
giving his marvellous^ brown^ British whiskers a new 
set. 

Sir B. 6. hurried the settlements as well as he 
could. Lady Beaming retained her property, which 
was all India and three per cent, stock, at her own 
disposal in life and at death, Sir B. B. also remaining 
as before ; and then they were married by a Cardinal 
after the ceremonies of their forefathers, and went 
to live in Florence at first, and (E was melancholy. 

For some years Sir B. B. and Lady B. were rather 
quiet and tolerably happy, and not getting much into 
debt. He had never been so happy before ; and he re- 
joiced that no son came. But he got tired oi tame 
life at last ; for there was prodigious energy and re*' 
source in the man, and he took to gaming. This 
needed Lady B. to sell out a good deal ; and she did 
so without a murmur. In the fifth year of their 
marriage he neglected her, and she refused to pay 
for presents she suspected were to be made to a 
rival, and there was a domestic commotion. He was 
broken-hearted about her sorrow: rushed to Paris, 
to write her a farewell letter previous to going to 
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Havre, thence to sail to America. He fell in with 
some old friends on the Boulevards : they dined : they 
drank hard: they adjourned to a gaming-house: he left 
off sobered, at eleven the next morning, having given 
his bills for £10,000. A brain fever was the result ; 
but he recovered, and she, having hurried to Paris 
to nurse her tyrant, had to arrange about the money. 
While he was groaning on her shoulder, telling her of 
his repentance, she could make no complaint& The 
pride of his life — and she ha(^ partly caught it, as 
Lady Brassy Beaming — ^was, that he had paid all his 
debts. She paid his gambling debts, and they were 
preparing to start, in reality, for America, when he 
thought better, or worse, of it ; grew despondent ; 
wrote to Boper, asking that old friend and cousin to 
be kind to his wife, who was an angel ; sauntered into 
a shooting gallery, and put two bullets into his highly 
descended and singularly handsome head. 

Lady Beaming returned to Florence ; in time re- 
covered her spirits : flirted with men of all kinds and 
sorts; played: lost her character. She then lefb 
Florence and came to London. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FA0T8 AND FtJnLITIES. 

Mr. John Wortlet lived in a sparkling house 
in Park Lane. 

That airy street of closely wedged whims, in which 
conventionality seeks to individualize itself, and 
where the genius of architecture seems to have en- 
joyed a freaky reaction, after building its uniform 
way up from the east. Studying Park Lane from 
the long walk in front of it — ^laid out as a torture for 
plebeian pedestrians, that they may be near the tanta- 
lizing rose, to get the voluptuous perfume of full- 
blown fashion — one gets out of that most terrible 
atmosphere of London — the Trite. The houses in 
Park Lane are houses of cards rather than of bricks. 
The Englishman's castle generally appears a heavy 
rated donjon, dreadfully crammed with dark back 
parlours. Li Park Lane you cannot conceive any 
thing behind that light pasteboard front but dainty 
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drawing-rooms, gossamery and gilt boudoirs, semi- 
transparent statuettes, crystal lamps, velvet carpets, 
porcelain baths, with crisp beauties lolling, languish- 
ing, lavatory. Eoast beef of Old England is surely 
never in these cages: can the singing-birds wear 
flannel petticoats ? 

You decline to admit the theory that the male 
sex may occupy these feminine mansions : they are 
ladies' houses. A father of a family would look 
as ridiculous in one of those houses, as he would in a 
crinoline, or playing the harp. I would as soon see 
a beadle as a footman there — those flaming vermin of 
luxury. If there are such things going on there, 
it is an anomaly. There may be skeletons in the 
houses, rattling in the east wind, and closets to hold 
them on each floor. Atra cura may be lolling against 
the door-post, to mount after the brittle beauty when 
she comes down to ride her mare in the park. There 
niay be a corporal's guard of wolves pacing in relief 
before the porch, I don't choose to see. What 
would the drama do without the " aside ? " 

When Actaeon came upon a party of ladies with 
low dresses on, at a water party, he shouted — " What 
beautiful busts!" He was an ignorant young fooL 
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Better bred in towns, he would have leaned over Diana 
as she sang Casta Diva at the piano, and pretended to 
see nothing but her hair-bandeaux. We need our 
little illusions. Does it do Mr. Williams, M.P., 
worthy statistician that he is, any harm, that my wife 
believes angels are whispering to my child when the 
little thing smiles in its sleep ? I like to believe in 
Park Lane ; it is so pretty, so bizarre^ so genteelly 
gothic. I daresay Clark, Farebrother and Lye, or 
Asmodeus, could undeceive me. I daresay the cook 
could, or the footman : granting a footman. But I 
walk up and down ; and if a lady's maid were to 
brandish that sad materialism. Lady Evangeline's 
flannel petticoat, from the second pair front, I would 
shut my eyes. In an age of statistics and scepticism, 
which always go together, let us make fast our faith 
somewhere. . I believe in Park Lane. I believe the 
houses are haunted by fairies, with assumed names in 
the " Court Guide." If the policeman would let me, 
I'd hire a German band some moonlight night, and 
serenade them. They might be eating lobster salad, 
or concluding their preparations to turn in to bed : 
what then — ^who thinks, during the raptures, of catch- 
ing a cold under his mistress's lattice ? 
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Every one has his Park Lane, his Dream-land, be- 
yond the bills of mortality and the beat of Z, 99. 
What is gained by disbelieving in addresses not 
found in the Post-office Directory? Don't go to 
anatomical mnseums. Saccharissa, skinned like, the 
martyr lady, would not be as pretty: but, never- 

4 

theless, go and purchase presents for her at At- 
kinson's or Rimmel's. Don't repeat too often that 
we must all die : her lips are not dust at present. 
There's a glorious landscape stretching away before 
you ; and what if there be snakes in the grass ?-slep 
out boldly. The sanitary reformer will tell Leahder 
that it is bad for health to sleep with Hero's head on 
his breast, for that they — ^however they bathe — ^breathe 
poison, and are killing one another. Don't attend to 
him, he's not poetic ; or, like Sam Eogers, he's par- 
tial to the flesh-brush and not fretting. 

I don't see that the world is much wiser or much 
happier for facts. I think the Greek shepherd, sing- 
ing under a blue sky containing to his eyes something 
more than gas, was happier and more reverent with 
his mythology, than our Socinian with his one 
God. I don't object to steam-engines, but I would 
like to keep the superstitions, too. I don't see why 
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astronomy and astrology cannot be alike satellites of 
truth. 

Analyze the water of the Thames, and, instead of 
river nymphs, you would find feculent molecules ; and 
how much better are you off ? You scorn superstitions, 
and you come to adulterations. You reduce every 
thing to realities, and you live in London or Man- 
chester smoke. Put down barbaric pomp by all 
means ; the Orders of the Garter and Bath, judges' 
wigs, beef-eaters, javelin men, the Lion and the 
Unicom, heraldry, the Honi soit, the Dieu et mon 
Droit : but if barbarians are left behind ? Don't 
believe that God's work, all these anguished ages, 
is consummated in the prosperity of the manufac- 
ture of cotton velvet by .Spitalfields weavers, who 
starve the while. The electricity was not given merely 
for ordering a hurried supply of false hair, cut from 
Breton girls' heads for a few francs the ckevelure, 
wanted for the Queen's state ball at Buckingham 
Palace. Professor Jones knows more than Thales did ; 
but I stiU can credit a barbarian, with pupils more or 
less brought up as savages, though neatly clothed. 
And while the energetic Anglo-Saxon is extirpating 
the Kaffirs, I will enjoy my fetish in Park Lane, 
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Faiths are onions. The Eev. Mr. Spirtgong and 
his flock, who revel in crimson and sulphur panoramas 
of eternal torments, have eaten of the same onion, and 
the congregation do not object to the preacher's sea- 
soning. The Park Lane onion has its party, too. 
It is an eschalot, a deUcate onion, fragrant rather 
than mordant ; it is not a string of coarse stinging 
bulbs, but a garland of refreshing buds. It does not 
bring tears to your eyes, but water to your lips. It 
is less a flavour than a soupgon. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SCLAVONIC HISTORY. 

A GENERAL faith in Park Lane need not be disturbed 
because Mr. John Wortley has a house there. He is 
a young and handsome light-limbed man. Tennyson's 
princess would not say he was altogether out of place 
in a lady's house. At opposite points the sexes are 
like one another. A young man is feminine in the 
feeding of his salad days ; and, in another way, some 
old women assume a masculinity which suggests 
to a man what a very ugly fellow he is I 

Jack got his sparkling house in this wise. 

When the Earl of Varius, after a six years' minority, 
came of age, he resolved to be happy ; and, as he had 
plenty of money, the resolution did not seem to be al- 
together absurd. There was an awkward story that 
his mother, from whom his father had been divorced 
shortly before his death — ^the death being somehow at- 
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nous as love. At the Dack of this little palace> its glass 
roof risiog to that of the palace itself, was a conser- 
vatory of gold bars, glowing flowers, bright birds, 
crystal fountains, and alabaster statues. You could 
enter the conservatory either from the Divau or 
from the Boudoir, and at the rear of the con«> 
Bervatory was an office which, by a secret door 
never pushed by sacrilegious Z 999, led out on the 
unfrequented back street. 

The Earl of Varius gave a great party to a well- 
Belected set of intimates. He desired to be happy by 
making others happy. There was the graceful 
orgie of vigorous young life. They were rioting in 
the dining saloon, ruddy with content, when a lady 
and gentleman, who had managed or had evaded 
the servants, entered arm-in-arm. The writing on 
the wall did not make a greater sensation in Bel- 
fihazzar^s time. 

This lady was the divorced Countess of Varius; the 
gentleman was a Pole, whom she had picked up as 
her temporary prop. 

She declaimed that she was starving; she re- 
proached her son with his excesses, after her having 
written to him of her condition (he had never read 
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wood, yoa came to a room of oak, heavy with armorial 
achievementSi arms, and all the implements of modern 
manly pastimes, in attractive array: solemn easy- 
chairs of baronial capacity^ but British comfort : in 
the centre a table, littered with books, papers, pistols, 
gloves, whips, billets-doux, bills. Here you waited 
to admire; and, passing on, you found yourself in a 
dining-room : the walls of a ruby colour, heavy with 
blazing canvass of crouching nymphs and boisterous 
Bacchanals ; the carpet soft as a bed of roses ; the 
chairs hard as beauty's hand : the table adorned after 
the mode of Olympus on fete-days, groaning to be 
rifled of its c^ulent ecstasies ; dim, religious, artificial 
light coming through flowered and gemmed glass upon 
the sacred scene, and a cloistered toll without when 
dinner is to be served. Beyond this again, to receive 
revellers when weary of wine, was a spacious divan, 
tent-shaped, supremelyand suggestively couched, where 
Odalisque waiters brought cofice and pipes. 

Above these rooms was another single suite ; a bed- 
room, silently serene ; a bath-room, crackling with 
falling cold, or caressing with sighing hot, water ; an 
attiring closet, that weaned man from life to lakes o^ 
looking-glasses ; and a boudoir, pathetic and myst^ 
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there was the same party that had met at Bellars' 
lodgings; with, in addition, Therese and Ladj 
Beaming : who, in the absence no doubt of Perdita, 
presided. 

Koper was glad to see Fassell. Where had he 
been this long time ? Why had The Teaser altered 
its principles again ? 

"I did not notice that," answered Fassell. ^* I 
have been out of town. I hope the policy has not 
been much altered, eh I Though perhaps the public 
likes change." 

** You do 1 " said Bellars. " I see The Teaser office 
has broken out in a new place in the MalL I 
should think you have had every house in the Mall, 
haven't you ? " 

" It's that infernal Law of Debt! " said Crowe. " It 
hunts you like a bear; and you drop garments, 
Penates, Lares, every thing to stop it, till you are 
run down roofless and togless." 

"Poor innocent I" murmured Therese. 

"Not a bad burrowing you have made here, 
Wortley," said Boper, with the cognizant survey of 
the man perfect in savoir vm^e, 

" I tell him,'* said Therese, looking kindly at Jack, 
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^^he sell his soul to get all the money and this 
palais." . » 

^' Cash transactions in souls concluded in Dr. Faust's 
time/' said Crowe, in a melancholy voice. " The 
Satanic capital was used up by bad speculations in 
the mediaeval epoch. Far better villains to be had 
in our period!" 

"But how did you, so young, become so rich!'* 
Risked Lady Beaming, not knowing that she was on 
delicate ground. 

*' 111 tell you some other day, ma'm." 

^*I say, Crowe, is that a relative of yours, a 
Dwyorts^ who has smashed?'' asked Boper. 

" Tes, a connection. John Dwyorts of liverpooL" 

" How much ? " asked Bellars. 

" Seven hundred thousand pounds." 

" Eespectable. His health," suggested Eoper. 

"Is there so much money in the world?" sighed 
Lady Beaming. 

"No: bills for the amount only,** was Crowe's 
opinion. 

"What a talk there will be about commercial 
Xnorality !" said Bellars. 

" Particularly among the nobles," said Eoper. 
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" Is not your aristocracy proper?" asked Therese. 

" Mademoiselle " 

^^ Madame. I am married." 

^ I forgot — yes: but, I say, Wortley, you are not 
cutting Diego because he is down ?*' 

'^ Devil a bit ! Only if s awkward for ma'm here, 
his wife, to meet him under present circumstances; 
there being nothing settled as to how the marriage, 
or the marriages, is. Cut him ! Not proper : never 
cut a chap for loss of tin. I've lost £10,000 by old 
Dwyorts; but I've lent the young un enough to 
start him — ^that is, if hell take advice." 

" And you've got my Oshire estate out of the cash," 
said Bellars, drinking sadly. 

*^Well, old chap, buy it off me. Cheap's the 
word." 

" Do you intend to forgive Diego ?^' asked Crowe of 
Therese. 

*' What I tell her to do is to make all square, on 
her side," said Jack, sententiously. " Let her marry 
again^ too, and there's an end of it. I've offered^ but 
she won't," 

A burst of laughter made Therese's marble little 
face furiously red. 
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'^ Don't talk of me: 70a big men find more large 
subject. You tell me, milord, of your aristocracy ?" 

^' A bad set, I assure you, madame,*' replied Boper, 
leaning over for pine-apple. "It is to me a pro- 
found puzzle how the country stands such an aris- 
tocracy : rotten to the heart ! Look at Lord Livard, 
whose case came out the other day — ^implicated in a 
Newgate calendar style of business, charged with 
something like murder, conspiracy, fraud — ^the lead- 
ing journal actually putting it to the House of Lords 
whether they would re-admit such a man to take his 
place there. Well, is he down ? — ^Not a bit of it. 
I watched all this season, and he was received all the 
better — ten times better — ^by our women. Never was 
80 successful : caused two separations and broke off 
several matches, though he is bald, and sixty by 
Burke." 

« Mon Dieu 1 " 

" Talk of the profligacy of the Kegency, ours or 
the French; why, we who are in the secret, know that 
oars is as bad as ever it could be. The fact is, we 
live as much in Paris as in London, and have got the 
vicious peculiarities of two wealthy capitals. Fellow- 
talk in the papers t)f the low morals in politics— con- 
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fidence lost in public men, electoral corruption— dead 
principles, confused parties, collusions, and conm* 
vances. But all ihat is just the consequence, the 
reflection, of the private lives and characters of the 
aristocracy — ^and the aristocracy includes the wealthy 
of all sorts." 

"But nobody minds," said Crowe. "The Peer 
considers his Banker a rogue, and the Banker returns 
the compliment. We know that our grocer adul- 
terates his goods— that our wine-merchant deludes 
us — ^that our tailor overcharges — ^but we go on : and 
when we give an order they never omit to calculate 
the great probability that we shall never pay. Sen- 
sible fellows I It's an awful world." 

" I should have thought," said Lady Beaming, ^* that 
the example our Queen sets, would have made the 
aristocracy rather declare for goodness, and that sort 
of thing." 

" Why, our court, you see," said Eoper, " is very 
negative. It is exclusive and self-contained. Nobody 
knows what it implies in politics. It does not set a 
mode or a fashion : it is without distinct style. Its 
etiquette is its own — it does not affect the general 
manners of the nobility. Well, then, though it is ac- 
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complished, it has no connection, personal or other- 
wise, with literature. In art, it has no school It 
asks Landseer to dinner; but dogs and horses are 
going down in art. Dead game, on canvass, is a 
little too high for good taste." 

" Well, but the Queen doesn't have improper cha- 
racters at court ? '' asked Therese. ^^ An actress that 
I am acquainted with— very popular, mdeed— was 
complaining that she could not get to the Windsor 
Theatricals because Charles, Lord Kean, found out 
that she .had a little baby at nurse at Margate." 

" Pooh ! the Queen is a sensible woman ; she 
knows that she must affect a good deal of ignorance. 
Who has she more constantly at her dinner-table 
than Lord and Lady Oldlove ? Well, do you sup- 
pose the Queen hasn't heard what every body may be 
said to know — that that couple were only married 
four or five years ago ; but that the children of Lady 
Oldlove, born in the former marriage and now about 
in society, are so distinctly the image of Lord Oldlove, 
that the most ludicroiis blunders have been made 
about them. The Queen does not encourage any 
lapse from virtue and decorum in her great subjects, 
and she may even be said to discourage the bad. If 
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a Blessington or a Guiccioli turned saints as their 
hair fell off, she would not invite them to a pdrty, and 
would not let them get at a drawing-room. If she 
hears of a Countess of Varius, whose viciousness is 
carried to insanity, she takes care to have her kept 
off: before, or after, a divorce. But what can she do 
if she finds an able man conquering his way into her 
cabinet, whose wife has been an actress, and an actress 
in days when babies at Margate were not a crime in 
an artist: — ^is she to cultivate the cabinet minister 
and cut the wife ? Not a bit of it. Does she avoid 
an opera because the principal Soprano lives with the 
principal Tenor in an unhallowed but pleasant man- 
ner ? No ! it's all cant. The Queen is to be reve- 
renced, and is reverenced ; but she's in a political 
position, and it's not her business to do more than 
live as an example to Christian women." 

And so Eoper went on ; like all such men, satu- 
rated with scandal, abusing a world that is not half 
so bad as it flatters itself — ^presenting instances for 
rules, and judging of the dull and worthy mass by 
the incidental derelictions of the clever and cynical 
minority. However, his talk is always worth listening 
to, as the tone of the man of the day. 
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" The Queen I ** gave Wortley, solemn as a lord 
mayor. Graphs awoke from a steady reflection on 
the universe^ and drank to Lady Beaming by mis- 
take. 

"Lord Eoper," said she, "how am I to get to 
Court ? " 

"Never mind Court: it's only a crush. Better 
stick to your plan of imitating dear Florence Night- 
ingale : charity is more amusing than Court." 

Lady Beaming pouted, and Bellars comforted her. 

" I have good fortune," said Therese. " I will go 
to the Queen : she came to me." 

" If charity is going on," said Graphs, " Pve got a 
case. As I was coming here to dinner, I saw a poorly 
dressed, but decently dressed, woman leading a little 
girl of four ot five years old, evidently recovering from 
a sickness, and taken to this park air — ^perhaps from 
a long dist£(,nce — for exercise. The child was of sin- 
gular beauty. But it looked strange among the gay, 
and healthy, and gaudy nurseries turned out around 
it Pointing to a little lady, just older than itself, 
with a flaunting muslin on, it pulled its mother's robe 
and said, ^ Mama, why don't you get me a frock like 
that ? ' The mother burst into tears." 
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This touched the women ; and Jack said, '^ And 
what did you do ? " 

" Well, I accosted the mother, praised the beauty 
of her wee daughter, carried it about a little, got her 
address, and mean to send a frock and hat there for 
the next outing. Now, who'll subscribe? Let*8 
have one happy child in London ! " 

" Cheaply,"' said Crowe — who could never suppress 
a sneer — going round with a plate, and leading the 
way with his silver, 

" That's what our charity comes to," said Eoper — 
" we subscribe. Which of us would take the trouble 
to go and see the happy child ? " 

" Why doesn't the Queen set to work to make the 
country happy ? " asked Lady Beaming. 

^^ The voluntary system is the British isystem,'' said 
Bellars ; ^^ on that we let the people rot, morally and 
physically ; but if a lord heads us, and a subscription 
is wanted, we are ready with our guineas. Poets very 
likely propel peers ; but if St. Simon and Carlyle are 
neglected, and Lord Shaftesbury is attended to, I 
don't see that I am therefore a snob. There is a 
trumpet and there is a trumpeter, and it is my busi- 
ness, as an orderly member of such organization as it 
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is, to attend to the trumpet The literary man may 
be very clever in his way ; but I prefer unlimit- 
ed eating-and-drinking, and walking-on-the-Slopes- 
Monarchy, surrounded with incoherent institutions^ 
to the republic of letters ; for I know very well what 
the cliques would do — there would be a creation of 
Lord Bradbury and Evans, and the Duke of Long- 
mans, within a week. They would write their speeches, 
and bring out monthly rival editions of the British 
constitution — and think of that I " 

"This claret is very good, Wortley," commented 
Roper. 

" Claret is like woman, seldom bad/' said Graphs ; 
"I would like to die drinking claret oh Mount 
Lebanon." 

" Not many fellows would be as frank," said Eoper, 
^^ But what I want is truth — for fellows to stand on 
their characters, whatever they are. When men had 
real, downright natures (which was before my time), 
they stood upon them, and didn't keep them out of 
sight: good or bad, out the real man and the real woman 
came. Do you think the hypocrisy isn't seen, in the long 
run? Ofcourseitis. And the world is gettingataste for 
reality again : and, by Jove, I'd like to set the fashion 
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of confessing yourself a scamp ! We are facing facts. 
And I say, if we are to go, we nobles, don't let us go 
out as humdrums, but defying middle-class moralities 
and democratic whines, brilliantly and bravely — ^as a 
superior class, beyond the ken and above the laws of 
the herd — ^resolved to keep the mass slaves, for the 
slaves' good, as long as we can. Lecturing at 
Mechanics' Institutes be hanged ! — it's not done well 
enough : we haven't got the talent for that — ^it's not 
in the nature of the class to have that talent : and we 
do ourselves no good by trying books — sure to be bad, 
like Manners' and Mahon's, Let the litterateurs alone, 
and let us govern — ^in the state and in society, lead- 
ing—and fighting when necessary I " 

What Koper might mean altogether, who can say ? 
I am reporting the sort of talking of that sort of 
man. 

"As to literature," said the contemplative man, 
^^ it has become a profession, a calling, and is done 
for." 

" What do you mean ? '* asked Bellars, 

*^ A man should not sit down to write a book until 
he has got something to say." 

<* Admirable I " 
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^^Bat, nowadays,. a man makes one success, and 
then to the end of his life he pours out three volumes 
a-year : he goes into his study as a merchant goes 
into' his counting-house." 

" You mean/' said Roper, " that authors should be 
poets — men of passion and intensity ? " 

^^ Authors of fiction should live grand facts I fiction 
is poetry. I want a man's life to have poetry in it 
When a modern novelist has done his three hours' 
work, he sits down to roast mutton, just like his 
grocer, and goes to bed at ten. Byron, Alfieri " 

"Even Moore and Scott got into debt," said' 
Crowe. 

" The real life of a literary man was that of Beau- 
marchais. He lived a plot/' said Bellars. 

" I differ with you," said Lady Beaming. " The 
modern novel in England is the novel of observation, 
sketch, and satire. A man of the world, always 
observing, and supposing he has high literary faculty, 
can write the modern novel in calmness." 

" Well, it's pleasant gossip, but it doesn't live," said 
Graphs. 

" Thaf s posterity's look out," retorted Bellars. 

^^ The fact is," said Fassell, waking up from a sleep 
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which Ills gentle recklessness could not deny to him- 
self even in the most agreeable company; ^^ the fact 
ifl^ the newspaper is swallowing up literature." 

** And doesn't seem very well able to digest it," 
was Eoper's remark. 

" I am rejoiced the journal does not swallow up 
singing, too," said Therese. 

" And the Theatre, and the Bally — that's the 
thing, I like," decided Wortley. 

" As to the baUet,** said Therese, '^ I wonder 
women can be found to perform so nude: bah, 
abominable 1" 

liady Beaming had a theory about that. ^' It's all 
custom. It does not follow that they are immodest 
because they show their legs. Fine ladies show more 
of their shoulders and bosoms ; and, as a custom, 
without immodesty. In the East, the women do not 
show their faces ; in Europe, the legs are hidden off the 
stage ; the ballet girl may be pure as the icicle that 
hangs on Dian's temple : for the stage has its own 
rules, too. I knew a beautiful girl at Bome who sat 
as a model to artists, for hours and hours, nude ; she 
had been brought up to it; saw no wrong; felt no 
shame ; and inspired aU with respect." 
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" Bravo!" cried Koper. 

" Then, there's no such thing as female modesty ?" 
inquired Bellars. 

" The immodesty is not so much, perhaps, in the 
danseuse, as in the ladies who look on, and who 
know that the attraction to the men is the public 
exliibiti(jp of what is concealed in private." This 
Was Therese's suggestion, 

" Ah 1 we bring up oar women to be hard and 
bold," said Eoper. '^ This morning I viated mj 
skkiTf who has grown-up daughters, and th^re they 
were in the breakfast room, with the morning papers 
left behind by Papa; and yet the papers this morning 
were full, as you all know, of a revolting crim. con. 
case." 

Tfaey moved into the divan, and chatted away an 
autumn evening. Jack— deddedly in love, but in a 
stern, self-sustained manner— -made love to Therese, 
who liked hie honest unconventionality. Bellars 
amused with lively talk the lightsome widow. Koper 
and Graphs, and Fassell and Crowe, smoked and 
talked politics. 

A very grand mansion : but vulgar talk takes place 
even in such. 

VOL. n. F 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE DAY OF BEST. 

Th£ summer was parting in kindly humour with 
England, one mild October Sunday. The sun, 
though he stays so short a time, ought to look 
favourably on us ; for we make prodigious exertions to 
make the most of him when he does benignly show 
himself. An Italian, a Spaniard, or a Frenchman 
takes him as a matter of course, as a child takes a 
father, who is but doing his duty in being good. 
But we know what sea-fogs and town-smokes inter- 
vene between our island surface and the blessed 
light, and we are grateful when the god condescends : 
our lymph leaps in unusual mood, and we almost 
attain the gay. 

. It is soft, in Frith" Street, Soho, this Sunday 
afternoon. The Londoner makes great exertions in 
worship of the bagatelle on his Sabbath. He and 
his wife have been hearing the band in Begent's Park, 
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partly out of love of music, partly out of hate of the 
aristocracy: mostly the latter, for how otherwise 
account that the least musical of races was recently 
on the point of civil war because he was deprived of 
brass bands? Young grisettes, in cheap splendour, 
are out walking with shopmen — swains who, with 
peculiar superstitions, always dress in black on fete 
days. Hairy foreigners, with fantastic pipes and 
loud tongues, are out sunning sentimental sedition. 

Big labourers in shirt sleeves are carrying their 
youngest bom : they look uncouth, but they do not 
declare for an artistic pose among mankind ; and that 
does not matter. Their wives, in groups of slatternly 
squaws, are loitering behind, some of them talking 
about religion, to which they are prone, others 
about their children, others about their neighbours. 
They are dirty, though they have cleaned for Sunday, 
and they are ignorant and barbarous; but their 
husbands are as fond of them as most husbands are 
of their wives : they are just as happy as other squaws, 
having enough to content animalism: and, on the 
whole, do they talk more savage stupidity than 
characterises the colloquialism of Mrs. Jones and 
Mrs. Sobinson, when those ladies get into a corner 
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to dogmatise their soulless twaddle? With these 
and other groupiDgs in Frith Street, less in move- 
ment itself ih&n as indicating there have been or 
are places of interest and commotion elsewhere. Frith 
Street chatters this Sunday afternoon ; and, generally 
speaking, the non-locomotiye inhabitants of Frith 
Street, with their windows up, are looking out on the 
brisk street. If they had dresses, or black coats, or 
children, and did not take a genteel poae in the 
vorld, they would probably join, too, in the way- 
fiuring. 

At Mr. Jacob Dwyorts' stronghold in this Bohemiaoi 
street, there was the old outside pert polish, but, with- 
in, there were some changes. Bob had had an attack 
of paralysis, long coming on, and was now removed 
out of the way to a back bedroom; where, as far as 
his family was concerned, he would have been left to 
die, but that the doctor was obstinate in attendance ; 
the cook was pitying, as w(»iien are ; and Mrs. Ches- 
sey called three or four times a week — as Jane said, 
" taking advantage of Bob's illness to get round grandr 
father.'' Ellen, whose faculty it was to snarl with 
her sister all day, and look out of the window at the 
same time, had at last fished something out of the 
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street. This was the foreign refugee in Mr. Molly's 
top story opposite, who had offered that gentlemaa 
pistols when requested to pay for his lodgings* 

The refugee had heard rumours of the wealthy 
British over the way ; and, sure that the lady with the 
long neck was an heiress, he had solicited her affections 
— ^first by gesticulating and hitting his heart, next by 
little notes, and last by furtive interviews in the 
neighbouring Pantheon. The poor young lady, so 
weary of Jacob and family egotism that she was rather 
eager for the fate of Elizabeth of Siberia^ allowed 
her heart to warm towards the first man who, though 
in broken English, told love to her. She honestly 
assured him that she had no money, and was not sure 
grandfather would ever leave her any ; but the result 
was that she eloped: perhaps calculating that the cal- 
lous grandfather would only sneer and recall her^ and 
give her spouse something to do ; of which the spouse 
appeared to be greatly in want The occupation of ador- 
ing her would not suffice for him : for as grandfather 
took no notice of her grandiloquent appeals, and Jane 
ordered the door to be diut in his face, he, soon after 
the nuptials^ celebrated at an estaminet in Soho, 
drove out his beloved to sell her rings, and bring 
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home (they had left Molly's) some bread, endive, oil, 
and tobacco. Altogether, therefore, the marriage 
was not happy on either side ; and when poor broken 
Ellen, as her last humiliation, had to go afoot to beg 
a few shillings from her stepmother, whom she had 
' so long flouted, things had come to a crisis. But, 
even then, the ex-barmaid, not restraining a little 
triumph, behaved with that unaccountable goodness 
.peculiar to women. 

On this Sunday afternoon, Jacob Dwyorts, his head 
fallen far forward on his breast, is sleeping gently, as 
one dead, in his arm-chair, placed before a huge fire, 
which has been replenished twice smce he has slum- 
bered. He has thus slept since noon. Of late he is 
always sleeping, even in the middle of bustle and 
business at the works. Jane is in the room with him, 
feeling very hot, and snorting for air in a way that 
would have awoke any man but Jacob Dwyorts. 
She doesn't stir out of the room, but watches inces- 
santly. She starts as Jacob awakes: he is roused 
by the stoppage of a carriage at his door. Jane 
suspected, and was right : it is Grilbert Chessey, Esq., 
Mrs. Chessey, and the pretty little Miss Chessey, who 
have come to spend Sunday evening with them, and 
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to see Bob. Gilbert has brought a case of real good 
port-wine for Bob. Tes ! kindly-hearted man, and 
he means to have a pint of it himself at dinner ; for, 
rather than drink Jacob's wine, he would forego his 
hopes of Jacob's money. Jacob, half awake, smiles 
and tries to remember, and says yes — ^he is ready for 
dinner, though he thought he had had it before he 
went to sleep. And when he has had dinner he goes 
to sleep again ; and while Gilbert takes his pint, with 
the dignity of an elector of Middlesex and a pros- 
perous Manchester warehouseman, Mrs. Chessey 
shows off Miss Chessey to Jane, and Jane kisses Miss 
Chessey repeatedly, who with difficulty refrains from 
biting her sour relation. 

At his villa on the Surrey side that Sunday after- 
noon, Mr. John Dwyorts (John Dwyorts of London, 
not the Liverpool man who has smashed) is smoking 
a pipe in his garden with a city friend. Mrs. John 
looks on and over the palings; nods acquiescence when 
her husband abuses, after his feeble custom, the 
" beastly selfishness " of his father ; and smiles in spite 
of herself at John Wortley, when that impudent 
cavalier rides past, winking his way to the hou^e of 
the old ladies at Brixton : who are more and more 
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in&tuated with him daily, aad to whom he pays 
attention assiduously, from no other motive than that 
he sees he makes them happy by submitting to their 
affections. 

Mr. John Dwyorts of Liverpool, the absconded 
bankrupt, is in a co^e on the qiiay at Havre, in a 
&Ise beard and wig, writing letters : one to his soiiy 
full of disheartened fondness, so that tears drop on 
the thin paper as he scrawls, asking him to join his 
poor father in America ; but if not, telling him to 
stay and push his way in London : the po(»: father, 
who has kept two or three hundred pounds for him- 
self, having left two or three thousand pounds for the 
son. Mrs. John, the wife of the absconded bankrupt, 
is prowling about London, like a lioness in search of 
her whelp — Diego; who has this Sunday gone down 
to Brighton (and is in very good company there) to 
avoid her. Diego has not the least intention of 
joining his father ; and, as money enough has been 
safely setfled on his mother to keep her in the 
uncouth comfort she loves, he does not understand 
why he should be bored with her society ; and so he 
has told her. Diego has made some hits, and is using 
Jack Wortley's name freely : and in the city they say 
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that the sins of the father need not be visited on the 
son — so long as the son can pay his way. At the 
club, fimd in his ordinary society, Diego holds his 
head high, and no signs of ^' cutting " have been given. 
There was something about Diego's iron jaw and cast 
month which did not invite insolence; and Diego 
was now giving his real, bold, ferocious nature full 
swing, 

Down in Warwickshire, at Beechton, Miss Mary 
Dasert has commenced her wood-fires and indoor 
life in the evenings ; and if you look in, after the 
fashion of Don Cleofas, this Sunday evening, you will 
see her lying back in her arm-chair, gazing with her 
gaunt eyes on Saxon Wornton, who is stretched on a 
bear-skin within the blaze; while Nea, pale, pretty, 
and mild, is seated on a low stool, reading to them 
one of Bossuet's sermons — those religious discourses 
which Mary said were effective, because French 
prelates in those days were men of the world, and 
knew the people they addressed. Nea, too, is begin- 
ning to understand religious discourses. There were 
depths in that gentle nature which have been lit up 
by the lightning of her sudden misery. She is getting 
stronger, with force to enable her to look at the 
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shame to which she has been subjected; and she 
rejoices that she has been snatched from the dis- 
sonance and degradation of the hannonious conven- 
tionality of decent married life. 

All .that Sunday afternoon, a minister's private 
secretary was trying to find out where was Nea, or 
where were the friends of If ea, to receive the sad 
intelligence that Lord Slumberton had fallen a victim 
to fever in Saccharinia, and that his body, with the 
mourning Sabine and Mrs. Triste, had arrived at 
Southampton. The Lollypop question^ with its 
details and debates, had been too much for Lord 
Slumberton. 

Nothing had been decided by his late lordship, not 
at any time equal to a decision, about Mr. Diego 
Dwyorts* outrage on his family; and it now remained 
with Saxon Wornton, succeeding to the title, and to 
the responsibilities of the head of the house, to pro- 
nounce judgment. 

Meanwhile, he and Nea went to Southampton, and 
took charge of Sabine ; and the party went to Beech- 
ton as to a home. Sabine, browned by the tropical 
sun, had blossomed into great comeliness ; and, as the 
belle of Saccharinia, had acquired a saucy air which 
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puzzled Nea, and pleased the new peer. Mrs. Triste 
bewailed generally that she had not been able to 
settle Sabine in the island — ^not in the least affected 
by the rather inconvenient consequences of the pre- 
cipitate settlement of Nea at home. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MORNING AND EYENINQ CALLS. 



/ 



KiMBLETTS was beginning to disbelieve in human 
aflfairs. Molly, dark and gloomy, and having lost his 
appetite, treated her attachment as a nuisance, stayed 
out for two or three days at a time, and sent Ritts, 
who had got a great hold of him, to tell her that he 
couldn't come home. Ritts made love to her, and 
was always there when Molly was therie ; and when 
Molly was there, he would smoke bad tobacco in the 
kitchen, to the indignation of the lodgers, and talk 
about Mormonism, and his views upon the Salt Lake 
Utah territory. 

"Why should a cove be limited to one wife?" 
he would ask, " when he's made a hass of hisself, 
and married a woman — not that she can't cook well 
any little trifle— who's older than hisself?" 

"Ay, why not?" Ritts would reply, "and it's a 
good climate, I beKeve," said Ritts. " Salt, perhaps, 
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but salubrious. But you'd rather run away from 
wild beasts, wouldn't you, Molly ?" 

" I rather think I would : but I don't see that 
they're worse than executions." 

^ Oh ! I thought you'd settled that little matter." 

^ Perhaps I have, and perhaps I haven't. But I'll 
tell you what it is, Eitts, if I don't go to Mormondy, 
ni take a public. A lodging-house is the devU." 

« Is it really?" 

Mr. Molly was unsettled. He had gambled away 
on horses and at billiards all the ready money; and 
though Kimbletts was working her legs off, as she 
had undertaken to do, it was with no heart or hope. 
She no longer dressed neatly : she did not mind going 
about without a cap, though her hair was not brushed 
magnificently ; and her general reckless conditioQ wai^ 
indicated by the extent to which she s^ed hair-pins 
in all directions about the establishment — on the soup, 
drawing-room, stairs, every where. Molly drew all 
the money from her, and bills were in arrears; and 
the lodgers were getting dissatisfied. Eitts tortured 
her. She was sure he was her darling boy's ruin, in 
leading him into bad company, and had put " all 
these licentiate hideas about Mormonism in his 'ed.'» 
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Eittfl was a young " licentiate " fellow himself: what 
did he mean hj coming and squeezing off her hand ? 
But she shuddered as she suspected that Bitts had 
Molly under the financial thimib, and was afraid to 
speak out to her husband of the false friend ; — ^besides 
that, she doubted if Molly would care, or, caring, 
would fight. 

So things went on; and the house came to be 
marked. The Hebrew Moth who floated about 
in the early morning — the Moth with a hooked 
nose, subsisting on old clothes — had his eye on it. 
The tradesmen, wanting their money, sent in bad 
goods, and on these doubled the price they ought to 
have charged for honest commoditiea The landlord 
used to stroll that way to see how things were going 
on. Queer-looking young men, in a great hurry, were 
wanting to see Mr. Molly immediately on pressing 
business every half hour. When Kimbletts went out 
she did not tack, after her old fashion, but went 
straightforward, to get out of the way; carefully avoid- 
ing all the ancient neighbourly eyes. Molly was 
raising the wind, and the gusts shook this tent in 
Frith Street. 

What romance there is in a horse's hoofs I As they 
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clatter od the road, how we look out to see what 
prettx chevcdier is pricking on. Bah 1 it is only the 
butcher's boy come for orders. Yet we go again to 
the window next time. 

All Frith Street was watching the gentleman in 
monrnmg, who gave his horse to his groom's care, 
and knocked at Molly's mansion. He was calling on 
Therese^ who was torturing the house and the houses 
on either side with her scamperings up and down the 
scale : for Therese was now working in earnest in her 
profession, with a determination to succeed GrisL 

" Ahj cher Mon^eur Womton I Wie geht's ? A 
seat!" 

" Thank you I As you call me WomtoUj I suppose 
you have not seen in the papers that I have succeeded 
to a peerage ? " 

" The papers ! I never read in the joumaux but 
what they say of me. But what is peerage ? " 

"A title — ^Edelschaft, in your language. I am 
Lord Slumberton now." 

*^A milord I Ah — that is more money! ^ Happy 
monsieur ! But you came to see poor me, a singer — 
80 good ! " 
" Well, it is rather odd, but Mr. Diego Dwyorts' 
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wife — that is to say, Miss Blumberton, whom he 
married, is a relative of mine : her father is dead^ 
giving me the title; now it is my duty to act on her 
behalf." 

" Ah — ^and you will hang the pauvre Diego ? " 

" It*s not exactly a hanging matter. The truth is, 
I am obliged to do something, and I don't know what 
to do, and I came to you for advice." 

She shook her little head. 

" You may be as much injured as Nea is. What 
are your wishes ? Be sure that I will attend to 
them." 

" Do you know that Diego wants to run away ? * 

" No : though I wish he would." 

** Yes ! he is in love again with me. Is it not 
strange ? Because I get applause, and am praised, 
and geit offers from monsieurs who would give me 
thousands, Diego would run away with me — ^to 
Australia. I am to sing, and he — ^yes, I think that 
is the project — ^is to take Vargent at the door." 

Saxon laughed greatly at her arch appreciation of 
the value of Diego's love. 

** Then," said Saxon, " you won't go with him ? 
Will he go without you ? " 
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'^ No ! He watches me. He is at all the concerts 
hipiself^ with his yellow-black eyes so fieroe : and his 
servant Kees — ^he is a cto^ Kees — ^follows me eveiy 
where." 

"You can't like that!" 

" Au contraire; it amuses me. I do nothing wrong. 
I go from here in the afternoon to Ver/s, where I 
drink coffee and laugh at the people ; and then I go 
to the concert ; and^ when I have left the concert^ I 
laugh at the messieurs who are waiting for me, and 
come here"^ back to bed to read. I am fond of bed. 
It is my tent.'' 

" Well, then, what is to be done about this fellow 
who has married two pretty women and can have 
neither ?" 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

He went on in an awkward way, teasing his boots 
with his whip. " This Dwyorts swears, in his letters 
to Nea, that the first marriage was not legally com- 
pleted — and '^ 

" Monsieur ! " exclaimed the little singer, throwing 
herself into Bachel's best attitude. 

" Do, like a dear lady, listen to me patiently. Of 
course, I know your purity of mind ; and pray, belieye 

VOL. II. G 
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my great respect for you. I am only saying wbat he 
says to Nea^ and I fully believe it is only one in his 
series of untruths. But the deuce of it is, that we, 
if we proceed against him to free Nea, must prove 
a legal marriage with you; get witnesses, yourself 
among them, and go to a frightful expense : and it 
may be a long affair, the continental law being 
queer, and English lawyers' treatment of continental 
law being still more queer. Well — then all your 
former life would come out, and if s a question how 
you would like all this publicity." 

*^ I have thought all that. I did not care when 
Diego was a millionnaire, of a family of millionnaires: 
but that has all gone ; and any talk in the joumaux 
would be bad — ^bah, vulgar 1 " 

The contented, compact, selfish view of Therese 
was fine. 

** But still," pursued Saxon, we are very anxious to 
free Nea. She is depressed now : but she m^y wish 
to marry again. May you not wish to be free, also 
to marry Again?" 

'* No I I have seen better men than Diego. But 
you are all like him: scorning women, only for your 
pleasures; refusing women equality and indepen- 
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dence. LibertSy ^gcditS, fratemiti, you men shout 
among yourselves; but you all caush your wives: 
Why should there be marriage — ^mamage — alwayer 
marriage ? — ^Why not live each alone^ independent ?" 
Saxon could have talked a good deal on this point: 
but he did not. He wanted to come to business. 

" Then — I do not understand your intentions. You 
do not wish to move at all in the matter for or 
against this Dwyorts." 

'^ Nol I wished to see his new wife. If I had 
liked her, and she had been gentle, I would have held 
the secret for ever. Most women are what you call 
— ^haters of women. I am not. I have been good 
— a poet, hopeful, loving : and there are many women 
so : and, while so, I will love them. But the hSte 
Diego himself told all the secret : and now, what can 
I do?" 

**If we proceed, we must have you called as a 
witness." 

"-&A bien! 1 must speak. The young lady will 
show no mercy to me; though I would have been 
good to her. So, always, is it." 

** But it's different. Nobody knew you were married 
to the man : and you had determined never to marry 
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agaiiL Now^ Nea is differently placed. She is di 
honoured: plenty of people in London know all 
about it ; and the scandal will grow." 
" It is true : but what can I do t " 
" Do you know one Wortley ?^' 
"The cher Jack? ah— yes 1" 
^^ He seems a very clear-headed fellow. He says 
that the marriage with you would stand in any court 
of justice in England : it appears he has asked law- 
yers about it." 

" The cher Jackl He would marry me if I were 
unmarried.'' 

*^ And that being so, he thinks we have only to 
obtain ample evidence of the &cts; and, having 
satisfied Nea that she is quite free, we need not 
move farther." 
« Admirable 1'' 

" But Nea wouldn't be satisfied with that, I fear. 
You see she is dishonoured." 
What a shrug of the shoulders I 
This was not satisfactory to Saxon. £ut he could 
obtain nothing more: and when he rode away^ and 
Therese waved a kiss after him, how could he be 
angry? 
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Therese, soon after, went out of town on a pro* 
yincial tour. 

This was very lucky for her, as it saved her from 
many inconveniences brought about in the Molly 
mansion by the presence of bailiffs. 

Molly had got *^ time," — all that the poor ever get ; 
but in debt, as in life, the crisis and the giving up of the 
ghost come at last. Bitts bought the goods a dead 
bargain, and conversed consciously with the bailiffs ; 
who were of the Moth species. 

" You see, ma'm," said one of these to Kimbletts, 
who had crouched in a comer of the kitchen with her 
apron shrouding her head, ^^ all the worrit in this 
here world comes of people taking to superflutys. 
Thej will have things — ^furniturs and all sorts of 
gimcrackeries, and bigotries, and virtues— as is no 
manner of use to 'em, and when these is knocked 
down to a cove like Kitts here, they cries their eyes 
out. It's gammon ! Look at me. I've no residence 
to- speak of: sometimes I'm here, sometimes there. 
When there's no execution going on, I lies under 
Moses' counter; or, when the fleas is very bad 
about July, I goes to a twopenny bed off Holborn. 
Tve got two shirts, and when I changes I goes to 
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the lacLiidres& I've got the clothes I stand in. I 
gets shaved for a ha'penny once a week^ and then I 
washes: which is included. I buy bread and cheese, 
or a, bit of meat, as I walks, and I takes my beer as 
I stands. Thaf s what I eall a rational life. No 
superflutys 1 No high-rented house I No taxes ! No 
four-post beds, fluted, with pallyasses and first 
feathers! No mahogany telescope dining-tables I 
No hor-moUul No mirrors 1 No clocks ! No statys ! 
— Superflutys. Ritts, don't tipple all that there 
porter 1** 

Bitts had certainly taken more than his share, and 
now Bought to be gallant to Kimbletts. Kimbletts 
struck him ablow, with all a woman's desperate passion, 
and he fell heavily against his new property — ^the 
fender. He turned her out, and shrieked and gibbered 
at her with malignant ferocity; and fihe went into the 
streets of London, wondering where she was likely to 
find Molly, who had not been seen for a week. She 
caught him at last, and — ^not to lose him again — she 
was induced to join a party bound for the Salt Lake. 

Molly became high in authority among the new 
community. There was an energy of intrepid indolence 
about him, which induced the calmest and grossest 
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oppression of that sex which it was the main principle 
of the commonity to caress and crush. Eimbletts 
for the rest of her life hewed wood for her elder ; and 
several other " seals" were employed in drawing 
water. And Molly poured down his Scripture on 
them like lava, till they were seamed and seared 
with submissive holiness. 
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CHAPTER VIII. ^ 

MASTER AND MAN. 

Kees was uneasy, but happy. There was some- 
thing going on he did not understand, and he was 
excitedly furtive in finding it out. 

The flight of Nea amazed him : and the suddenness 
of that poor Dove's escape from the <f 10 a week fur- 
nished ark, still further bewildered him: and he 
gnashed his teeth, in a soundless way, at his inability 
to ascertain her address. Her maid did not know it ; 
and, as this maid went oflF with a solid quantity of 
wearing apparel, Kees only bargaining for one or 
two bagatelles in the way of rings, &c., perhaps the 
young person did not care to advertise. 

Nea would surely not herself proclaim her shame ; 
so that Kees still hugged himself in reticent style 
at the consideration that he possessed a secret which 
nobody wanted to be disclosed. For Kees was a 
miser : a heaper-up of small hoards in remote build- 
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lug-societies of the metropolitan subnrbs, savings- 
l>anks in backest streets, and shares in mining pro- 
perty in the very centre of unknown Australia : and 
Kees some day contemplated a great coup on the 
Dwyorts property. 

Yet he was not making so much money as he was 
accustomed to, out of Diego. Loose silver was no 
longer found in the pockets of the coat flung at him 
at night. The pocket-books were no longer obese 
with indigestible Bank of England notes. The £10 
a week furnished house was evacuated, and a faded set 
of rooms, odorous of the multitude of genteel families 
who, during half a century, had passed through them, 
was taken in Jermyn Street — that long corridor of 
sleeping apartments in connection with the clubs. 
Diego would talk of curtailing expenses in a grim way, 
that made K^ees stand aghast. Hats and gloves and 
boots thinned in the supply; and a positive vulgar 
economy, such as valets scorn, was clearly setting in. 
Kees did not want to ask for explanations : he was 
finding out. And Diego was not the sort of young 
fellow who stands catechising from his servant. 

When at last informed that Therese was in London, 
that she had come to no arrangement, and that risks 
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were about Diego in this respect, Kees was dumb- 
founded. He would have fainted with grief, but that 
he was told to watch her : the prospect of spying, 
cheering him. 

When Dwyorts, the father, came up to town, and 
sat in long and close and lockedconsultation with Diego, 
Kees gently tore his hair, and stamped inaudibly 
about the passages of the house — ^lodging-house pas- 
sages, night and day all the year round, smelling 
of cold boiled mutton and hot female domestics. 

When The Times city article announced that John 
Dwyorts and Co. of Liverpool had absconded, leaving 
behind a statement of his affairs which made it of very 
little consequence to the creditors whether he stayed 
at home or not, Kees lost all command over him- 
self; and sitting in the quiet coffee-house, to whose 
dimmest corner he usually retired in order to 
look into the literature of his country, he loudly, 
and to the astonishment of the other coffee-drinkers, 
exclaimed ferociously, " Well, I am dam'dl" 

That day Diego, who would not go out or show 
himself until the first of the nine days' wondering 
was got over, was in bad temper. Moody and morose, 
he drove the usually quiet but now discomposed 
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Kees into retaliatory language^ and one day Diego 
took him by the throat with some vagae view of 
pitching him out of the window. There was a quick 
apology, a reference to the harassing circumstances of 
the period ; but Kees, craven, was revengeful, and from 
that day out, got into a custom of feeling his stock 
with his fingers — ^as if in reminiscence of the clutch, 

Kees began to notice the care with which his 
master hid away aU papers from him. He had 
bought a Bramah-keyed cash-box, and took it with 
him into the city in the day, and into his bedroom 
at night. Yet it did not contain money: Kees 
ascertained that by shaking it. 

Now, Diego left one paper out in his sitting-room — 
the blotting-paper. Kees left a clean leaf uppermost 
every day, and every day Kees took away an inky 
leaf, reversing it and reading it against the light. It 
was covered all over with two names — "Jacob 
Dwyorts " — " John Wortley." Each was in a differ- 
ent handwriting, and neither was in the handwriting 
of Mr. Diego Dwyorts. Kees, with the sagacity of a 
magpie, hid and stored these bits of yellow and un- 
stamped paper, declaratory of nothing but names md 
an idle moment. 
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Keea made two important calls. 
Therese smiled on him, as he bowed the most 
abject deference. Kees was as good-looking as an 
nneducated, unrefined valet can expect to be, even in 
a gentleman's cast-off clothes. Therese had frequently 
complimented him on his Saxon comeliness. Kees 
of late, as he had followed the little beauty from place 
to place, pondered whether his affections were not be- 
coming engaged. . Kees had trembled in the street 
as Therese, crossing the way, had unveiled the artful 
ankle in overwhelming shoe and silk. 

Kees told her with candour-imploring secresy 
his instructions in regard to her. He did not like 
watching of her — ^that he didn't. He could be her 
slave — ^her black slave — that he could. The ground 
she walked on was precious like to him; and what 
would she please to tell him to do ? 

"You are good. Monsieur Kees. Too good for 
my husband." 

" Oh 1 he's a regular humbug, ma'm, I assure you. 
Why, he's poor. Keally poor ! " 
" Miserable 1 It is a crime." 
** Ttiaf s what I think, and say to myself^' 
" And you are going to leave him, Monsieur Kees ?* 
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^ I haven't made up my mind, nuunmsell — ^ma'm, I 
should say. You see, though I say poor, he still has 
got something ; and IVe got used to his ways, and he 
to mine, all these years,*' 

" You have a heart, Monsieur Kees.** 

" Ah, ma'm, it's all yours 1 " 

Here Kees went on his knees, and looked beseech- 
ingly affectionate. 

Therese was very wicked, and let him kiss her 
little hand, looking down intensely comic. 

"Ah, Monsieur Kees 1" said she ; '* now, if Diego 
were to see you ^ding this." 

He leaped up, and retreated from her in an 
appalled condition, scarcely breathing — " He'd mur- 
der me ! " he gasped out 

" He would^ Monsieur Kees. You saw him beat 
the French monsieur, who was so amiable as to send 
me flowers at Athens. The poor monsieur I Did he 
die ? No, very near. Eh Men, Monsieur Kees, you 
must never kneel again to me, or I will — ^listen— I 
will teU Diego ! " 

^^ If he ever strikes mye, I will transport him for 
bigamy." 

" Foolish Kees I they could only lock him up for a 
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year or two, which would be nice— bo qiiiet; and 
then, when he came back to the world again — ^so 
strong and in such good health — ^he would find you 
out. Monsieur Kees, and then — ^kill — murter you, 
number two 1" 

** You are laughing at me, ma'm. You might pity 
a poor fellow, though he is only a servant." 

"Monsieur Kees, I am proud of being loved. 
The dirty cabman say, * God bless me,' when they 
bring me home at night, and I am pleased. But I 
like not Monsieur. You know I am Monsieur^s 
wife, and you must say God bless — ^like the cab- 
men." 

Humbled, but not angry, Kees asked would she 
complain of him ; and being told that she considered 
him hef friend, and would be glad of his visits 
occasionally, he crouched away from her laughing 
eyes. He sought solitude that day, and went to St. 
Paul's Cathedral to study the statues of those ugly 
heroes who frightened off all our enemies. 

His next call was on a man who had invented a 
new profession, and who advertised that he was a spy. 
This person, experienced, according to his own 
statement, in the detection of crime and criminals, 
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placed his acuteness at the disposal of that portion 
of the public disposed to pay to have dogged, the 
steps of their wives to their lovers, of their husbands 
to their mistresses, of their sons to mischief, their 
daughters to follies, and their clerks to the turf. 
Rodes, the spy, was ready at any moment to show 
up any family : that basis of our civilisation. 

Kees, like every body else who went to Bodes, was 
a fooL Bodes was a dull creature, with a bemuddled 
brain, who was altogether unequal to any work 
clearer than following his nose in a straightforward 
scandal. If the suspected individual had broken his 
or her leg in \kefaux pas, and was to be heard of at 
the hospitals. Bodes was down on the fracture in no 
time ; otherwise he shook his head, took his fee, and 
went to the public-house to meet official detectives, 
who were as great impostors. 

Kees paid down five pounds, and Bodes undertook 
to find out what bills Mr. Diego Dwyorts had in the 
market, and what was the kind of business he did. 
That eflfected, Kees got leave of absence, too willingly 
granted, and went and passed a week at the Hotel de 
Paris, in Boulogne, at the table d'hote of which 
establishment, he awed the travelling British tailor 
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and bank clerk by his extensive manner, as a gentle- 
man of independent means, who had journeyed beyond 
Paris and Frankfort, and who played with the haid 
names on the carte as Porson would have done with 
Eurypides and a bottle of brandy. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



BBOTHEBS. 



ParTiTament was up, and town was scattered over 
green Great Britain and greener Ireland; and the 
coantry was soothed after the scuffle. But Saxon 
Wornton, who did not like solitude, was uncomfort- 
able in the lonely, crowded capital. He had sent a 
solicitor to Germany to make inquiries, as an excuse 
for postponing a decision of which he was incapable, 
and he did not like to return to Staffordshire empty 
of resolution and information alike. 

Why did he not accompany the solicitor? He 
had not energy enough left ; so he loitered over a late 
breakfast of maundering newspapers, and then rode 
out into the suburbs deep into the day, and dined at 
the Stuffy Hotel, and perspired among country folk 
at the unventilated temples of the British drama ; 
these pure rustics chiefly abounding at the Adelphi 

TOL. VL B 
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where Mr. Wright revenges himself on the censor for 
stopping immoral plays, by favouring the audience 
with indecent gestures. After all, a lord with plenty 
of money may be dull amid all the amusements of 
London. The reflection reminds me of another that 
may here be thrown in for the comfort of democracy : 
some of the lords we love, may be loveable without 
our knowing it. 

Lord Slumberton was a peer of the realm, in an 
unsettled state of conservative mind. Bom with a 
capacity for tranquil life, as the easy hero of a do- 
mestic scene, the woman he had loved had, at once, 
sentenced him to isolation, and influenced him in at- 
tempting an ambitious career for which he had no taste, 
and therefore no qualification. Now, observing and 
analysing the mighty life of a great town, brilliant 
even in the night of its year, he more and more 
shrank with cultivated sensitiveness from the coarse 
conflicts both of society and politics. It is dangerous 
to be solitary in a great city : it is like a deaf 
man watching a crowded dance. To be apart from 
men is to be, in a sense, superior to men : and man 
is not strong enough for the emotions either of a deity 
or a devil Saxon sneered sadly at what to hinfl 
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was confusion. How paltry were those interests in 
which he did not sympathize I 

The first time I went to Paris, I knew but two 
human beings among the multitude. I called hope- 
fully on the bright and virile Bluff", and his servant 
shrugged his shoulders and said, ^'Monsieur, il est 
assassine — ^il est mortl" He had been killed that 
morning by his friend-my other fnend; and, alas ! 
that other friend had had to run away. 

What was the consequence ? I walked alone, un- 
guided, strange, through the superb city: through and 
through it, over and over it, till I knew it as well as 
a man knows a language in which he has had no 
master. But I got into too good health, and, san- 
guine and happy, I ventured recklessly on making 
an acquaintance. I went down to St. Denis, with 
Lamartine's chapter in the Girondins, about the mob's 
plundering of the Kings' tombs, fresh in my recollec- 
tion. Interested and historic, I listened with deep 
pleasure to the chattering cicerone, as a large party, 
strangers to each other, we descended to the dim and 

dreadful vaults. The remains of Henry of Navarre 

* 
were the guide's theme, and the tomby atmosphere 

was heavy and still with our attention, when a young 
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Englishman, with that bold French which I feel sure 
had something to do with the battle of Azincourt, 
Baidj ^^ I say, commissionaire, do you allow smoking 
here ? " I pressed to his side, squeezed his hand, and 
we dined together that evening. He ordered du stout 
at the '^ Trois FrSres," and I passed the whole of next 
day on the top of the column, in the Place Yendome, 
in order to avoid the chance of meeting him. 

Saxon, walking one day in Oxford-street, saw a 
Hansom cab dash by him containing two well-known 
facea They were the last men that he had thought 
of as likely to be in town at that period of the year. 
They were the Bectons, twin brothers, who had been 
students at Gottingen in his own time, and with whom 
he had been intimate since. It was useless attempting 
to run after their cab ; and, besides, Saxon did not 
like hurry and fuss. He would find them out and 
calL They were sure to be living together : nobody 
ever saw them apart. 

They were a nomadic pair, and it took time to 
run them down. He had last seen them in the 
Temple, of whose society they were undistinguished 
members. They had thence migrated to a boarding- 
house near Fitzroy Street, whence driven by the per- 
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vading gigantic fee-faw-fum smell of the blood of an 
Englishman of a variety of nomenclatures, they had 
taken a cottage at St John's Wood: then moved 
up to another cottage at Hampstead: then tried 
Southend, Essex : then Blackheath : and, within two 
years, had last settled down in a top set of chambers 
at Gray's Lm. There was a rumour that they had 
passed part of one summer in a yellow show-van with 
a Norwegian giantess, drawn about the southern 
counties by a blind horse, who foraged by the road^ 
side, and occasionally swallowed a hedgehog. But 
this may only be malicious. 

Lord Slumberton one morning called at Gray's 
Inn, led by a porter in a white apron — which the 
man wore for the palpably sufficing reason that he 
was always running messages. 

A very ingenious trapdoor was thrown open in 
the centre of the black oak, as Lord Slumberton 
knocked with his whip at the fortress. The sudden, 
sharp slide of the^wood startled him. 

A ferocious, clearly disguised voice, from an invi- 
sible comer, roared, with grammar suited to the pos< 
sible caller, « Who from ?" 

" Does Mr. Eecton live here ? " 
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" Which ? " (More ferocious.) 

" I want to see both.* 

" Who feom ? " (Inhuman.) 

" My name is ^Womton." 

"Squire?" 

" Saxon.'' 

" Jingo 1 God of Gtents — ^why didn't you say so ? " 

« Hurray 1 " 

There was welcoming on the little square landing 
outside the door. 

Saxon was put in an old arm-chair, the seat of dig- 
nity, and very friendly feelings and catechisings were 
interchanged. These men had been boys together, 
knew each other to the core, and were very glad to see 
one another again. That is to say, Peter and Saxon 
felt all this ; for Simon never appeared to undergo any 
mental process: whatever Peter did and said was 
enough for him. He was a part of Peter thrown off, 
as Jupiter throws off satellites which take Jupiter's 
shape, and move round him obediently and comfort- 
ably. They were only one man. Peter was Peter 
plu8 Simon; but, if Simon died to-morrow, Peter 
would still be equal to Peter plus Simon. Not that 
Peter knew this: he consulted Simon, and acted 
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mth Simon, but only as a part of his own brain^ 
vhich somehow or another was not in his own skull, 
but in Simon's. 

" Why, do you know, Saxon, Simon and I, not 
having money enough for our usual yearly rush, 
abroad — ^we were going to do the Maelstrom this 
year — ^were very near going down to your Staffordshire 
place the other day?" 

" Without intriguing for an invitation," eaid Simon, 
completing his brother's thought. 

" And why didn't you come 1 " 

" The Judge is not well— I fear, sinking— though 
in no pain, and not unhappy : and his head as clear 
as ever." 

" And," added Simon, " though as you know he is 
not, as the world thinks, our father, yet he has been 
very kind to us, and we like to go and see him every 
day, when the doctors will let us." 

"Yours is a very strange story," said Saxon ; "and 
— confidence for confidence. I have unfortunately 
got a family secret now, and I'd like to tell you all 
about it. First: I've come into the title of Slum- 
berton." 

The twins started. They went through a facetious* 
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ness of ceremony in congratulating him, and bowing 
to him; which Saxon understood, and which was 
quite satisfactory to themselves. 

While Saxon tells his story to the Rectons, I'll tell 
the story of the Bectons to you, patient reader 1 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE BECTONS. 

It is a pretty picture, an English village community 
congregating in the village church on a calm, bright 
Sunday. From the town point of view the picture is 
pleasantly pure : for though modem science has obliged 
us with elaborate ventilation, and the *^ prie-Dieu " 
which the modern upholsterer advertises (the unholy 
fellow 1) as calculated " to relieve the pain arising from 
the prolonged posture of prayer ;" yet we civic people 
of the "vivaries" have all of us an instinctive thought, 
quite apart from our sanitary views on extramural 
interment, that a crowd worshipping God would feel 
more worthy of worshipping when made comfortable 
as to atmosphere ; and that, generally speaking, the 
Temple of the Creator should be in the country which 
He created— should be among trees, and not among 
brick houses, which are of the town, towny, that 
man' made. Your Chapel of Ease is too often a place 
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of torture, the scientific ventilation notwithstanding: 
man in a mob being awfully, and, perhaps, to that 
extent appropriately at church, reminded that the 
body is very carnal. The Countess de Trop alleges 
that reason why, when in town, she does her devotions 
on the Sabbath in her boudoir, and near the Eau de 
Cologne, But the countess in the crowd contributes 
carbon, though carbon of par sang, with the rest — 
indeed acuter, finer carbon. She should subscribe 
to the building fund of the (what ?) society, and help 
to put up great cathedrals in park-like grounds. 

The parishioners of Broadford, Essex, congregated 
into their church one Sunday, many years ago (which, 
I remember), light and gay in June Sunday garments, 
seeming placidly pleased under the influence of the 
young sun, healthy in the enjoyment of the salubrious 
air for which Broadford is renowned ; and their peri- 
odical piety unaffected in the confidence that they 
would hear from the rector, excellent Mr. Baskinall, 
a sermon to do them good, and prepare them, com- 
forted, for the ntiid-day dinner. But it was not 
altogether a village community. Broadford, very 
attainable by private carriage and fast coach from 
London, was the station of several stately country 
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houses of very eminent and rich town personages^ who 
were all respectable, and who, therefore, were con- 
vinced that they ought to set an example to their 
poorer neighbours, by attending church with a regu- 
larity which familiarized all the poorer neighbours, 
greatly edified, with the fashions. They generally 
drove up to church in their carriages : not that they 
did not all live near enough to it to walk, but that 
they considered it desirable to give the horses exercise : 
— the opinion of Tworts, the cobbler of Broadford 
(who was a Eadical, and read his paper while the 
swells, as he called them, were at prayer), that the 
gentry came up in that style to show that they were 
grand — ^being absurd ; as every person in Broadford 
knew exactly who kept carriages thereabout, and, 
indeed, the average incomes of all the big houses. 

At the same time, as I do not wish to malign 
Tworts, I must acknowledge that another notion of his 
was well founded. Tworts, arguing the question of 
church-going (to which I wished to bring him), said, 
" Well, now, just look here. 'Tother Sunday I was 
carrying up a pair of mended shoes to one of the 
maids at Mister Dives's house — ^they were French 
shoes, by jingo 1 — the young 'oman's a reg'lar lady 
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(and here Tworts blasphemed^ in foi^etfiilneBS that, as 
a Badical, he ought to rejoice at those approaches to 
e(}aality between misses and housemaids) — and what 
do you think I saw ? Why, the groom and coach- 
man (who were back firom the church, putting up the 
horses till one o'clock) were playing the devil's owa 
lark with the servant-women. The house was a 
pandemoninm, while the family was praying like any 
thing. And what's the good of that 1 " Perhaps 
masters and mistresses ought to take the servants with 
them. But then, thieves ? The Bev. Mr. Baskinall 
admitted this difficulty, and did not press the attend- 
ance of the servants. Indeed, he very often dined at 
the big houses on the Sabbath, and it was not to be 
expected of him that he would interfere with the cook. 
A very prominent equipage conveyed to this church, 
on this day, Mr. Justice Becton and his family. By 
justice I don't mean a county magistrate, but one of 
her Majesty's judges ; whose health was delicate, and 
who had bought a nice little property at Broadford ; 
to which he repaired, to repair himself, every Satur- 
day afternoon, staying till Monday morning at 7 a.m. : 
— ^the family frequently staying there for months at a 
time. The carriage was a large one. Inside, sat the 
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judge's wife, the judge's father, the judge's two 
daughters — girls in their teens — and the judge himself. 
On the box, and occasionally, though it was on the 
Sabbath, with a tendency to be on the roof, clung 
rather than rode two fine boys, the judge's sons; 
seriously interfering with the coachman, and greatly 
risking the safety of the entire family, as the vehicle 
(on a good understanding with the pike-man, who 
touched his hair) dashed through a toll-gate. 

They were the picture of a respectable family: in that 
glossy clean costume, so peculiar to the English well- 
to-do ; so appropriate to their transparent complexion, 
which is the glory of the well-fed race: — their carriage 
as if cut in china : their horses burnished from splen- 
did keep: the harness like a lad/s black satin 
ribbons : their servants like characters and costumes 
from an old Sevres vase. The Bectons looked domes- 
tically affectionate together : they smiled serenely on 
ihat Sabbath : they charmed every body that looked 
at them : they were charming. In the church they 
were the most elegant and most eminent group; 
profoundly pious in attitude and response, and drop- 
ping, as people do at church, aU individual expression 
into sombre earnestness of listening and praying. 
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Tworts, liad he been there, would have admirecL 
The Bev. Mr. Baskinall's mind wandered, as he read 
some divine homilies, into the thought — " Ah, these 
are good people : no mistaking their earnestness ! Bat 
who can the old fellow be ? " That was the question 
of the day all over Broadford : he had never, to any- 
one's knowledge, been there before. 

An account of him must precede an account of the 
other Bectons : he was old Becton, the head of the 
family. 

^* Deab Grace" — wrote the judge to his wife, on 
the Friday preceding this particular Sunday: the 
judge being in town in his house in Fitzroy-square, 
and Madame being in Becton Hall, Broadford — 
*^ Dear Grace, my father has had to come up from 
Northwhat upon business, and though he won't stay 
here^ but sticks to his old hotel, he says he would like 
to spend Sunday with us, and so he'U drive down 
with me to-morrow. For God's sake, be on your good 
behaviour, and for his sake and your own, take care 
to have no one there on Sunday I If there's any one 
in the house, get rid of 'em, and countermand any 
invitations." 
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tion ; but no institution is perfect : its disadvantage 
is, that people Uving together too much, know one 
another too well. 

. The fact is, Lady Becton, wife of that distinguished 
justice Sir Sitley Bectou, was a woman who liked a 
large position in the world, and was ash&med of the 
connection with Becton No. 1. She had no feelings 

r 

of hate towards the old gentleman: but as may be 
known by a perusal of her letters, or legal examination 
of good witnesses, she seldom lived a day without the 
wish coming into her brain that Becton No. 1. was 
dead. Sometimes we are very wicked : but I fuUy 
believe Lady Becton, unable to conquer that bad wish, 
was quite conscious that it was bad, and was very 
sorry that she could not get rid of the wish. 

Old Bobert Becton, of whom you can get any 
citizen of the town of Northwhat to talk to any 
extent, commenced life as a soldier. He bought 
himself out : nobody knew at the time how he got 
the money ; but the son of his former oolonel, having 
got into the King's Bench, received a very odd letter 
to this effect — " Sir, I once borrowed money from 
your mother, which I would long since have repaid 
to her descendants if I could have found them out 
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Hearing of you by accident, I now enclose you the 

amount, with interest, as I am rich; and, if you 

want money, TU be very happy to lend you some ; " 

— and as I happened to know, though the young 

prisoner did not, that the rich man had once 

been in the regiment of Colonel Cutts, I guessed 

tliat Mrs. Cutts had taken a kindly interest in 

the young fellow: her perception of his capacity 

for something better than drilling, being very credits 

able to her understanding. And her benevolence was 

rewarded; for young Cutts got out of prison with 

this mysterious money, borrowed two hundred and 

fifty pounds more, went to Australia, and had obtained 

the possession of a million or two of sheep, at the 

time that one of his shepherds shot him for — it never 

was clear what. 

Mr. Recton, released from military life in the town 
of Northwhat, where his regiment was stationed, 
resumed the trade of his youth ; which was that of a 
barber. His connection with the regiment procured 
plenty of customers ; he got a sort of private canteen 
up behind the shop, whose good-will he had bought} 
for two pound ten shillings and a pot of ale ; and hd 
thrived. By degrees he extended his premises, and 

VOL. II. I 
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made a perfumery establishment and a ladies' hair- 
dressing room; and, ere the regiment had left 
Korthwhat, he had two assistants — one fix)m the 
metropolis. His success was swift : he enlarged his 
trade, went into new trades, became partner in a 
wholesale trade in London, speculated, bought, sold; 
and, before he was forty, was Mayor of Northwhat, 
with half a dozen different shops doing different 
descriptions of business. He married and had a son : 
our judge, Sir Sitley Kecton. At the period of 
which I am now speaking, when he was visiting 
Eecton-hall, Broadford, he was the great man of 
Northwhat, with a great reputation as a wealthy man. 
Then why did Lady Kecton, his daughter-in-law, 
detest the connection ? Why, Eobert Eecton, Esq., 
was eccentric ; and having made, as he said, all safe 
his affairs around him, he devoted most of his time to 
the perfumery business, putting on an apron, and 
cutting and shaving on occasion. He said, " That 
there was the business as made him, and he was 

d d if he'd be above his business !" Lady Recton 

knew that *^ the barber" was a delicious joke against 
her, and felt the slander — it was awkwardly true. 
She attributed to the barber the fact that she could 
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not get out of mere professional into good society. 
But, really, the barber had nothing to do with it. 

Old Becton had never read a book in his life ; and, 
indeed, never regretted his want of education, having 
managed very well to do all he wanted to do without 
education. His ambition was confined to being 
first-rate in Northwhat, foiling and annoying two 
or three personal enemies, getting into parliament the 
member he nominated, and, generally, sleeping and 
eating, and drinHng and smoking weU. But, early, 
he had decided that his son — ^his wife had only this 
one, and lived long enough to prevent him obtaining 
other lawful children — should have an education, — ^as 
he said, *^ as good as any lord of them all : " under the 
plebeian impression that our peers are scholars. His 
son was a calm, apathetic boy, with no tastes, very 
pliable, and rather inclined to excel in the class, be- 
cause so terribly put down in the playground, where 
he was called " Young Lathered," among other reasons 
because he was generally beaten when he ventured on 
fighting a much younger boy. He got to the top of 
the school in the grammar school of Northwhat, and 
,was entitled to go gratis at Oxford. The peda- 
gogue went to Mayor Kecton— who was mayor very 
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often — and advised the despatch of the boy to BalioL 
" What," exclaimed his Worship, " send him up as a 
pauper like ! No, he'd be d — d if he would ! He'd 
never heerd of Baliol ; but, if it was the regular thing, 
why, his boy should go there, and as well set out as 
any lord of them all." At Baliol young Eecton con- 
tinued to excel — spooney, but sappy ; and he ended 
with as many honours as a man of twenty-five could 
well obtain. Trained thus in the (for students) refined, 
if sometimes sleepy atmosphere of Oxford,Tie entreated 
his father to forego the parental intention to give him 
a business ; he declared in favour of thechurch. But, 
when he returned home, he met at his father's table — 
of course a jovial table, and which the circuit law- 
yers greatly liked — ^a judge who patronised him, pleased 
him, struck him, and he determined to be a great 
lawyer ; and the father, influenced by the judge, gave 
consent. " And, curse you," said the affectionate fa- 
ther, '^ if you don't get up to the House of Lords ! 
Why, a man can be any thing he makes up his mind to. 
Look at me 1" And thereupon fell back contentedly 
asleep. The pale young son stared long across the 
table at the powerful sire, studied that strong senti- 
ment; and resolved^ quietly, to succeed, and to make 
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that father, who now so thoroughly despised him and 
his negative nature, thoroughly to respect him. 

Here was an ambition arising in his filial love ; for 
he had had nothing else all his life to love but his father ; 
and, a weak man, he venerated the strong man who, with 
sheer virile strength, had mastered Ms world. Don't 
suppose that it is the ambitious men who succeed. Men 
try to go up very often, not because they want meek- 
ness, but because they want to make people believe in 
them. Some men strive because they have been jilted 
— that, after twenty years of struggles, they may show 
to the jilfcer, who has married since, and got nine 
children, and is not well off, a splendid sideboard of 
plate at a dinner party. Some fight on to a front rank 
to spite brother Bill ; who is fighting on, too, to spite 
some one else. Smith gives up his soul to business that 
he may die with more than Jones. And so on. Beal am- 
bition, for power's sake, is a rare sensation : there are 
so few great natures. Of the majority of the eminent 
in the working world of plain practical men, you can 
trace their energy to the consideration that it i^ just 
as well to go forwards as to go backwards, and that 
work is the best method of killing horribly dull time. 
Perhaps it is most true — ^and every generalization is 
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partly a blunder — that success is much more of an 
accident than failure ; for, while all failures are pretty 
much the same, many a success is unaccountable. 

When Mr. John Sitley Eecton (who dropped the 
John and adopted Sitley, which was his mother's 
maiden name, and given to him in honour of her 
papa, who was an attorney, and which sounded 
striking) was getting on at the bar, where his mild, 
now become gentlemanly, manner had evaded envy, 
and induced a rumour that the Oxford first-class was 
also tremendously read in law, he married Miss 
Curtsin, who was of a highly genteel family residing 
in Bloomsbury, and whose papa was of the city. 

Mrs. Curtsin was of a good Scotch laird house, and 
the Misses Curtsin were known to despise people 
who were not *^of family" — a peculiarity odd in a 
city set, and which got them laughed at. But the 
young barrister, doing a £2000 a-year business, was 
dreadfully eligible, and, despite some suggestions 
about old Eecton, she married him — ^very proud, 
after all, of his reputation, and of his being most 
idiotically in love with her icy eyes, lank hair, and 
bustless body — ^for, these notwithstanding, she was 
^^ remarkably pretty." The young barrister had fallen 
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in love in the old methodical way, at a party ; and the 
courtship ripened, as those things do, in unromantic 
London, without any bowery damp walks, ludicrous 
letters, or insane quarrels. He took it into his head 
one splashy winter evening, when the chimney in his 
chambers smoked, that he'd like to marry ; and he 
was married to the first girl who had been keen 
enough to find out what that shy young man wanted. 
He had been little in society : at first his tastes and 
tlien his occupation were against it: and he knew 
nothing of women except of that class occasionally 
inhabiting the Temple, Fleet-street. At thirty, he 
believed every young girl with clear eyes and smooth 
brow was pure, and good, and adorable. What a 
blessing, in a worldly point of view, is it to have 
sisters ! They put brothers on their guard, and spoil 
many an incipient sad match. 

Second genesis of the Eectons went on. Mr. Rec- 
ton rose through all the grades of bar distinction, and 
when we met him at Broadford had been a year a 
judge — ^a young judge, but a popular one with the 
public and' the profession ; and, to his lady's delight, 
had been knighted : it put her before all her sisters, 
who were all married. Becton, sen., had meanwhile 
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flourished ; first in business at Northwhat ; first in 
the town-council; first in elections; a ti'ustee of 
everything ; guardian of everybody wanting guardian- 
ship : and with a high distinction as having the first 
capacity at and after dinner of any man in Northwhat. 
I^ow seventy, he began to boast of his son for the first 
time, and to think of his will. But no suggestion would 
induce him to give up business — or, at least, the 
perfumery Une. He was a vehement, vulgar, vigorous 
nature, with no particular theories, and he knew that 
he'd die of weariness if he dropped one of what he 
called his " irons," viz., his trades. He took a dislike 
to his daughter-in-law the very first time she began 
to caress him, and to ask him why he kept up that 
horrid shop. When once he got hold of a terrible 
secret about the young lady, he chuckled with delight: 
even while his son was telling him the secret. 

This was when the second childbirth came on — 
results Simon and Peter. The accouchement was 
severe ; the mother, some days after, was on the point 
of death: her physician told her that her end was 
near. All left the room but her husband. Hysterical, 
dying, and repentant, she asked her husband's pardon: 
— the children were not his ! He did not storm ; his 
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head, weary of learning and of life, fell beside her, and 
he sobbed with her. Forgave her ? — ^ay, comforted 
her, prayed with her. 

But, then — she always told him, that from the great 
relief of that confession and consolation, she, like the 
children, recovered : which was even more awkward. 
I cannot define what were the learned gentleman's 
emotions when the physician, shaking him by the 
hand, exclaimed, " Science has triumphed, my dear 
sir: I have restored your wife to you." I am not 
writing artificially, but putting together this story 
from documents and authentic evidence of facts. I 
only know that, at dessert that day, the leader of his 
circuit was induced, in his hasty agitation, to tell the 
matter to his father, and that the learned gentleman 
wept over his walnuts. The father called him a 
milksop, and advised awful things, and would have 
done them. Four weeks afterwards, Kecton, jun., 
was shown into his wife's dressing-room; and, after 
several faintings, he got her to listen to him. They 
made some compact, no doubt; and they were always 
considered, even by their servants, as a singularly 
happy couple. What he promised, I never found out. 
But there is no doubt she gave up the name of his 
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made a perfumery establishment and a ladies' hair- 
dressing room; and, ere the regiment had left 
Korthwhatj he had two assistants — one from the 
metropolis. His success was swift : he enlarged his 
trade, went into new trades, became partner in a 
wholesale trade in London, speculated, bought, sold; 
and, before he was forty, was Mayor of Northwhat, 
with half a dozen different shops doing different 
descriptions of business. He married and had a son : 
our judge. Sir Sitley Eecton. At the period of 
which I am now speaking, when he was visiting 
Eecton-hall, Broadford, he was the great man of 
Northwhat, with a great reputation as a wealthy man. 
Then why did Lady Eecton, his daughter-in-law, 
detest the connection ? Why, Eobert Becton, Esq., 
was eccentric ; and having made, as he said, all safe 
his affairs around him, he devoted most of his time to 
the perfumery business, putting on an apron, and 
cutting and shaving on occasion. He said, " That 
there was the business as made him, and he was 

d d if he'd be above his business 1" Lady Eecton 

knew that *^ the barber" was a delicious joke against 
her, and felt the slander — it was awkwardly true. 
She attributed to the barber the fact that she could 
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not get out of mere professional into good society, 
But, really, the barber had nothing to do with it. 

Old Becton had never read a book in his life ; and, 
indeed, never regretted his want of education, having 
managed very well to do all he wanted to do without 
education. His ambition was confined to being 
first-rate in Northwhat, foiling and annoying two 
or three personal enemies, getting into parliament the 
member he nominated, and, generally, sleeping and 
eating, and drinking and smoking well. But, early, 
he had decided that his son — ^his wife had only this 
one, and lived long enough to prevent him obtaining 
other lawful children — should have an education, — ^as 
he said, *^ as good as any lord of them all : " under the 
plebeian impression that our peers are scholars. His 
son was a calm, apathetic boy, with no tastes, very 
pliable, and rather inclined to excel in the class, be- 
cause so terribly put down in the playground, where 
he was called " Young Lathered," among other reasons 
because he was generally beaten when he ventured on 
fighting a much younger boy. He got to the top of 
the school in the grammar school of Northwhat, and 
,was entitled to go gratis at Oxford. The peda- 
gogue went to Mayor Kecton— who was mayor very 
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at chambers left her perfectly free to occupy and 
amuse herself as she pleased, from breakfast-time to 
midnight. 

Mr. Kecton, on the other hand, though he did 
not regret his marriage, was kind to his wife ; was 
pleased with the comfort and solidity of a home ; 
had found out that he preferred the interest and 
excitement of his profession to dinner parties, or 
evening parties, or fetes of any sort ; that his wife had 
only to talk to him of what did not greatly charm 
him into attention, and, generally, he was glad that 
her sisters and her' old friends were so near her, to 
enable her to pass her time pleasantly. They never 
had one quarrel about any slight matter: such quarrels 
as married people who deteiToine to be affectionately 
always together so constantly have ; and in their easy 
existence, of his prosperity, her satisfaction with that 
prosperity, their calm complete household, and their 
prevailing separation, great matters for altercation did 
not occur. Neither tried to rule or influence the 
other : they talked independently, and lived very in- 
dependently ; and though she sometimes sighed in 
envy of greater ladies, higher bom and glittering in 
a sublimer sphere, and he, now and then, was vexed 
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and brooded when he had to dine alone, and to have 
his tea brought to his little library by a servant ; on 
the whole, neither regretted the matrimony in which 
they were implicated. What, then, if they were 
disillusioned I It was a comfortable match ; and for 
this reason — both had become indifferent. When 
there is unhappiness — ^not merely negative, but 
positive and unfortunate unhappiness — it is when 
the one continues to love, and the other has become 
disgusted. Greatest unhappiness of all, it is when 
the indifference has become contemptuous indiffer- 
ence : the right sort of sensation for married life — 
as so few can sustain ardent, fresh, genuine love— is 
indifference accompanied with respect. Thus, a 
clever woman is often seen content with a husband 
who is a fool, but whose moral character is high; 
and of course, on the other hand, clever men cultivate 
idiotic wives — there is so much guarantee of good- 
ness in a downright brainless angel. 

The worst of such arrangements as those of the 
Eectons is, that if the wife is pretty, has been flirty 
before her marriage, and continues, after her mar- 
riage, in the old set, she runs great risks of damaging 
her moral character, and of having, in the last resort^ 
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to sacrifice her virtue to save her reputation. People 
never saw Mr. Eecton — ^began to forget that there was 
a Mr. Eecton ; and though Mrs. Eecton was a very- 
good girl, so far as she knew, is it wonderful that she 
was sometimes tempted to forget that there was sl 
Mr. Eecton ? She committed indiscretions ; and 
she found that people saw them, and that, for the 
matter of their opinion, she might just as well have 
committed faults. A poor woman, neglected by a 
husband, pestered by her lover, gets into a false posi- 
tion, gets compromised, and the lover manages the 
rest, despite of her. 

Mrs. Eecton was a person without sufficient cha- 
racter to like sin as sin, or virtue as virtue : she was 
influenced by her education, her connections, h6r 
position, and was the victim of circumstances. She 
had no fault to find with her husband, except for that 
which, from the man's point of view, was to his and 
his father's honour — that his father had a somewhat 
ignoble trade in Northwhat ; and, had her husband 
taken the trouble to study her and to manage her, 
she would have lived or died worthily enougL But 
she couldn't stay at home : she liked the motion, the 
glare, and the excitement of society. She had mar- 
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ried sisters ; and when married sisters get together 
they sometimes become cynical and unromantic, 
and talk of the abstract other sex much as men 
talk of women — never considering how their phi- 
losophy applies to their own womankind of wives 
and sisters. Mrs. Becton had not brain or heart 
enough to render her safe in her freedom. Her old 
lovers, ineligible as husbands, clustered round her, 
and there was so much talk of love that she began to 
believe she had done a deadly wrongs in marrying 
Becton. But of all this she told nothing to her hus- 
band when they had the conversation above referred 
to : it was of a quite diflferent matter : and to this 
day Sitley Becton believes his wife was tricked into 
infidelity. 

She was one day with one of her sisters purchasing 
some jewellery at Star and Garter's great shop. They 
were served by a young man of fine appearance and 
superior talk, who delighted them. With the deepest 
respect of manner, he spoke with a tone of equality, 
and even, intellectually, of assured superiority. As 
they finished their purchases — disproportionate to the 
profuse splendour that had been powered before 
them — ^this accomplished shopman showed them to 
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their carriage. As Mrs. Eecton, following her sister, 
was going down-stairs, he whispered, " Pray, madam, 
don't be frightened — ^ladies are often so foolish — ^but I 
saw you take the emerald bracelet, and it is my duty 
to tell you so. 1 will call in the morning for it, at 
your house." She fainted when she got into the car- 
riage ; and the shopman smUingly bowed as it drove oflf. 
He had asked the coachman the address. They were 
quite used to ladies thieving at this shop ; and this 
young shopman was by no means new to such an 
affair. There is no explaining this lunacy of ladies ; 
and Mrs. Eecton was never able to explain to herself 
how or why she had given way to the impulse of 
stealing that which her husband would have been 
glad to purchase for her if she had taken the trouble 
to ask him. 

Mr. Eoyston, the shopman, presented himself at 
her house on the following morning. He _was shown 
into the drawing-room. Mrs. Eecton covered her 
face with her handkerchief, sobbed, and bowed. 

" Pray, madam," said he kindly, " don't be angry 
with me. It's really very awkward ; but, I'm sure, 
I've managed the best way I could. Not a soul 
knows but myself ; and, I give you my word, nobody 
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ever shall, if I have the thing back, for the stock will 
be overhauled to-morrow morning, as usual. My 
dear madam, we are used to these things — ^ladies, even 
the grandest ladies, are so unaccountable. Fm sure 
you are too good for such things, as you suffer so 
much : I'm sure you'd have sent it back yourself ; only 
I was obliged to make certain." 

Mrs. Eecton's agonies were not those of remorse, 
but of exposure. But this adroit talk comforted her 
— ^though she thought it right to sob more than ever. 

" There is the bracelet, sir. I suppose I was mad 
— I am now : I don't understand it. But for your 
kindness, sir, I shall bless you — so kind and so con- 
siderate." 

Mr. Koyston had got a pretty and foolish woman 
in his power, and was not the man to spare her. 

Eoyston was not chivalric. I don't know much of 
his history, but he had a theory that a handsome man 
ought to do as much with his comeliness as a beauti- 
ful woman does with her beauty ; and, most likely, 
he had trusted, in his career, to the force of personal 
impressions. I believe he inherited a good trade in 
Guernsey — ^that he became bankrupt — went the tour 
of Europe as a courier to a milord — studied art in 
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Eome — ^lived in Paris by sketclies that were popular, 
but not bought by the people — and that he got into 
Star and Garter's shop by displaying a curious fancy 
in design for ornaments, and got into a first portion 
there as a salesman by his felicitous address, which 
rendered the goods irresistible to the grand ladies who 
called there to lounge "away time between luncheon 
and dinner. Altogether, at this period, he was 
making a good thing of at at Star and Garter's, 
and could he have been honest, and serious, and 
industrious for a year or two, Koyston would have 
been heard of by the legal advisers of the firm of 
Star and Gurter. 

In his capacity as artist, Boyston managed to 
make Mrs. Becton get him introduced to her 
society, and, being invited to dinner once by her 
husband, Mr. Becton was delighted with him, and 
began to ask him frequently to feed at that house. 
As Becton had good claret, Boyston had no objection 
to study the to him entirely new set — lawyers. 
Generally speaking, Boyston did not much care 
what he did so that he got excitement, and a new 
class of person was an excitement to him. Had 
Boyston been sentenced to be hung, he would have 
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been occupied in trying to analyse Jack Ketch to 
the very last moment. 

How Recton, No. 2, contrived to keep his father 
oat of the matter, is not clear in this history. Bat 
his weak natare was made strong for the moment, 
and he overcame his father, and took his own way. 
•And he did not go about it tragically. It is wonder- 
ful how quietly we take awful events when they do 
occur. Mr. Eecton's principal anxiety was, that 
there should be no fuss about the matter ; and, for 
this sensible view of the exigency, he was indebted 
to his training as a lawyer. His favourite joke about 
lawyers was, that they were the laundrers of the 
world's linge sale; and hence his inclination to wash 
his own foul clothes at home. 

The day of his interview with his wife, he sent his 
clerk to Star and G-arter's with his compliments to 
Mr. Eoyston, — ^Would Mr. Royston be good enough 
to call on him, at chambers, next morning? Mr. 
Boyston, it happened, was ill, at home: the clerk 
merely got the address. 

The next day Mr. Eecton put all business on one 
side, nerved his heart and cherished his skill for an 
interview with Eoyston. His wife had, of course, 
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told him but half the truth. His belief was that 
Boyston had taken a base advantage of her. Gre- 
nerally, Becton blamed himself for having been so 
neglectful of his wife. The good man pitied her, 
and it was this humility that his father chiefly 
blasphemed about. The father could not in the 
least understand this humane cunning of a weak 
man, who was not strong enough to afford a confession 
to the world that — ^he had been duped. 

" Please, sir/' said a servant girl, opening the door 
of Royston's bed-room, " there's a gentleman of the 
name of Becton down-stairs as wants to speak to 
you.'' 

Boyston's indisposition was not great. He was 
fond of occasional illnesses — to shut himself up 
with romances, and reveries, and wine, and pipes, 
and dreams; and this was one of the occasions: 
though, as it was early in the day, he was keeping 
up some of the appearances of an invalid by being 
in bed. 

" Good Godl" exclaimed the astonished Boyston, 
who had had no communication with either of the Eec- 
tons for three mouths, though he had heard of the birth 
of the twin boys, " what can he waot with me?" The 
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servant did not answer ; she rather suspected, by the 
effect of the announcement, that Becton was a baili£ 

" I Suppose I must see him, whatever it is. Put 
the room to rights." This was easily done ; it was 
a handsomely furnished, pictured, decorated room: 
for Boyston was luxurious, when he had the money. 
The servant went down to summon Becton, pale in 
the parlour. Boyston was nervous, bewild^ed. 
What could it be ? If it was that^ what was he to 
do ? Boyston put his French novel under his pillow, 
put his splendid hair into some order, and bethought 
him that, at the worst, Becton was a very meek 
mian, and could not have come for any physical 
objects. " Could the d — d fool of a woman have 
been found out ? " That was aU the thought Boyston 
gave to the woman. 

Becton held the door open until the servant had 
descended the stairs again, closed it carefully, sat 
down, and without any attempt at the conventional 
civilities, and without looking at Boyston, commenced 
to talk the speech which he had prepared. Boyston 
saw from this what he had to expect, but closed 
his teeth hard and waited. 

" Mr. Boyston, I satisfied myself down-stairs that 
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you were not too ill to bear an interview, or I would 
not have come up." (This apology from the injured 
man, so terribly conscientious, was characteristic.) 
'^ My business you may guess^ when I tell you that 
Mrs. Becton has made a frQl confession of her deplor- 
able connection with you. I have come to you, as 
one man of the world to another man of the world. 
You have injured me, and I am not likely to forgive 
it. But I am not of opinion that injuries of this sort 
are to be redressed by duels. They are not to be 
redressed at all; they are to be endured. My 
object is, while enduring this, to cover as far as I can 
my wife's fame — to conceal as far as I can my own 
dishonour. I ask from you, sir, but one satisfaction 
— ^to assist me in this. Do this, and, while unfor- 
giving, I will reward you. I believe you are heavily 
in debt — ^I am making £4000 a year — ^my father's 
wealth will most probably come to me — ^there is 
nothing that you may require, in this way, that I 
will not endeavour to aid you in. I don't ask either 
apology or explanation from you. I wish you to 
meet me fairly and candidly. I think you have been 
a scoundrel ; but I think you cannot now refrise to 
answer me the questions I wish to ask.'' 
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He paused — ^his face was ghastly. Boyston had 
recovered himself. 

" Pray, sir — this is very astonishing — ^I don't know 
what to say." 

*^ I have declared, sir, frankly, that I wish conceal- 
ment. But if concealment is impossible by your 
past conduct, then I can make up my mind. Will 
you answer me one question? Men sometimes boast 
of their amours — ^you are a somewhat reckless man 
— ^may I ask is this accursed business known to your 
friends? — she has had no confidant but me — ^have 
you, sir, had confidantsl" 

" Gk)od God, sir, do you think me such a villain ? 
As God*s in heaven, not a soul on earth ever heard 
me speak of Mrs. Becton, or of this — this " 

" That will do. I hope that is true. Mrs. Becton 
has written you some letters?" 

** Yes ; but I burnt them." This was true. 

^ I am glad of that. Then I am safe as to the 
past Now, sir, I will tell you my intentions. I 
have, of course, determined on a separation, but I do 
not mean that Mrs. Becton should leave my house — 
I mean to avoid scandal of all sorts. The children 
do not seem likely to live. If they do, you and the 
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mother shall do what you will with them ; they shall 
be brought up as though they were my sons until 
of an age to know the truth* Mrs. Becton, not 
acting under my compulsion^ but a truly repentant 
woman, and upon her own impulse, desires you to 
know that she wishes never again to see you." 

He paused again, and his face seemed to have grown 
thin since he entered that room. Boyston was study- 
ing him. 

*^ I need not say, sir," said Eoyston, " that I deeply 
deplore this business. I think you are behaving 
splendidly, by God — and wisely, too. I wish to God 
that I had never seen Mrs. Becton ! I have behaved 
like a scoundrel, I acknowledge." Boyston knew 
that he was not ambitious of being moral, and didn't 
mind that admission. 

"With regard to yourself, sir," proceeded Mr. 
Becton, ^* I assume, as I sidd before, that you will 
now be disposed to aid me in regarding this matter 
as a mystery between ourselves, that I may not be 
the jest of men ? " 

" So help me—" Boyston wanted to take an oath 
of secresy: but he was interrupted without being 
noticed, and he winced at the contempt 
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" I don't ask a fevour of you. I wish to make a 
bargain. If you will leave this country for America 
or Australia, you can name your price — ^if within my 
means, I wUl pay it Establish yourself in business 
in America, and I will help you. Or, if you refuse 
that, and stay here, my purse is at your disposal 
within any reasonable amount/' 

It is not needful to follow their interview to its 
termination. Mr. Becton went and spent that day 
quietly and thoughtfully at Bichmond, and at his 
sad tavern dinner speculated on Hfe. He was sure 
he had acted like a man of the world : which he had 
not ; but he wondered why he was obliged to be so 
worldly? Mr. Royston rose and went and told his 
mistress the whole story, under a solemn pledge of 
secresy ; which she observed until she met some one 
to tell it to. He and his mistress had a sumptuous 
orgie that day, to celebrate Mr. Royston's conference 
with Mr. Recton. 

Nor is it necessary to trace further the Recton 
manage. In a year or two more, during which the 
shaken Mrs. Recton had lived like a recluse with 
her children, her husband, touched with a tendency 
to love, lingering for love, had forgiven her, and again 
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taken her to his heart* He thought her purified ; 
and perhaps she was. Beaton, No. 1, had ceased to 
think of the business ; and was too coarse to mind it. 
He never shook hands with his daughter-in-law, but 
he made no Other difference in his demeanour, and, as 
his hands were always dirty, his aversion was pleasing 
to the object of it. Society talked of her, of course ; 
but London is large, and, as she lived with her hus- 
band, it did not matter. The injury done to the 
husband was real : he was despised, as too tame ; but 
he never found it out. People smiled on him ; he was 
capable and successful. If in a marriage that is 
made for what Plato called geometrical reasons, the 

husband discovers that his wife is in love — without 

> 

sinning — ^with another, it is not sinful but Christian 
to sympathise; and this was all the insinuation 
against Sitley Eecton, i. e., when he was talked 
about by his learned brothers. But it is wonderful 
how Christian conduct is contemned in this nation of 
Christians. Besides, scandal-mongers are always 
unconscious of the private scandal of their own. 
The Lamian witches were consulted because they saw 
every thing that took place in the domestic affidrs 
around them ; but when they went home they took 
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their eyes out of their heads, and laid them up in 
velvet cases. 

On the day which I mentioned as having seen the 
Becton family looking placid at Broadford Church, 
Kecton No. 1 was consulted by Eecton No. 2, after 
dinner, as to what he was to do with the boys. They 
were nearly nineteen, and their tutor had reported 
that they were now quite fit for college. The grand- 
father had no opinion on the subject ; so the father 
had his own way. They were sent to Germany to 
get up languages, self-reUance ; being requested to 
live economically, and try and discover what their 
partiaUties in the way of profession were. Mr. Boy- 
ston had declined for the present any responsibOity 
in connection with the boys, and had never seen them. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

BISKS OF CAUnOUS SEBYICE. 

" And now tell me," said Saxon, concluding his 
account of the difficulty, *' what do you think I ought 
to do?" 

The brothers had listened with undisturbing atten- 
tion, but, during the story, had exchanged glances 
that were language with each other. Peter now said, 
looking at the rest of him — 

** Don't you think we'd better consult together first, 
Simon?" 

" Of course." 

** Well, then, Saxon — or, my Lord — ^well leave you 
here, and go into the other room." 

" There's the morning paper," said Simon, handing 
it — " interesting report of the debate in the House of 
Life-Peers last night. Lord Jullien's speech on 
popular education very good." 
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They left Saxon alone in that square, brown, box- 
like room, crammed with confusion ; foils, folios, 
boxing-gloves, old letters, old hat-boxes, crockery, 
tin-pots, wearing apparel, keys, gloves, tobacco- 
pouches, pipes ; — ^the apartment of men who had 
never got out of the student's happy habit of easy 
litter. Maiden aunts firom the country could scarcely 
believe in such rooms as are to be found in the dingy 
law-inns of London. As to the laundresses (so called 
because they never wash) who "look after" the 
gentlemen therein inhabiting, the maiden aunt, gene- 
rally speaking, would not admit that they were of 
the female sex. But the maiden aunt had better not 
mention that to the laundresses I 

The twins returned in a short time; Peter having 
talked all the conversation, but the real thinking 
liaving been fairly divided. Peter took a seat in 
fix)nt of Saxon; Simon went behind Saxon's chair, 
and stood solenm as Atra Cura. 

Peter said — 

"Very remarkable coiacidents occur sometimes, 
Saxon. You remember our talking together at 
the table d'hote " 

« At Frankfort," said Simon ; « at Frankfort— about 
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Grothe, and our wondering had he ever left a son, and 
if he had, What sort of a genios the son was." 

" I remember," said Saxon ; " and how we started 
when the old waiter told us that he was one of the 
sons." 

"Well," continued Peter, "it is very odd; but 
Simon and I knew all about the marriage of that 
Dwyorts to the singer." 

*' You — Gk)d bless me — ^how ? " 

" Simon and I did not like to say any thing about 
it until we consulted. But we see it is best to speak 
out. We heard aU about it from Mr. Eoyston." 

" Our father," added Simon. 

" Astonishing 1 " 

^' It is strange. He was the priest who married 
them : that is to say, the false priest." 

" This is wonderful — wonderful 1" 

But it is a very simple story, cut short. Kees 
had been told by his master to find out a priest who 
would make no objections about the different creeds 
of the marrying parties. Kees, with preposterous 
mystery, consulted the waiter of the hotel where 
they were stopping. The waiter conceived that the 
gallant young Englishman only wanted to delude the 
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poor pretty Sangerin, and that he was to be paid to 
aid in the cheat. Kees was so secretive that this 
was the inevitable impression. At that time Boyston 
was in that town ; dissolute even in his elderly years^ 
reckless, ready. He was a diner at the hotel — ^in debt 
to the waiter. He undertook the function of tying 
those whom man must not put asunder. When he 
found out, at the festivity, that Diego, madly in love, 
was really in earnest, it was too late to disclose the 
firaud : — there would have been a disturbance not to 
the taste of the analytical old gentleman. He went 
through with the business, and held his tongue, 
frightened the waiter out of his life, and fled with his 
fee. And, as Diego and his bride left the town the 
same day, they never heard the rumours and the 
scandals raised by the legitimate clergy of the place. 
Therese had never since been to that town ; and, 
though she had met, again and again, members of the 
merry marriage party, they had thought it discreet to 
hold their tongues on a delicate subject. 

Eoyston, meeting his sons, of whom he had become 
proud, and whom he had invited to visit him in the 
cottage, on Lake Constance, in which, in broken health, 
he had at last settled down, had amused them — ^the 
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immoral young dogs — ^with this story among many 
others. Boyston, whose knowledge of the lighter 
literature of Europe was unsurpassed, declared that 
the story would play one hundred nights running in 
a drama. The plot was unknown in literature, he 
said. But he declined the responsibility of a finale. 
The boys might tell Dwyorts or the woman, if they 
liked ; but he'd be hanged if he would. 

When Saxon came to understand all this he was 
naturally excited, and delivered a dreadful curse upon 
Boyston. But this brought the eyes of Boyston's 
sons to the ground, and he entreated their pardon, 
thanked them deeply for their candour, and, half 
going back to the Bierberg days, was very near — 
for an English lord too near — ^kissing them. 

The truth is, that Saxon, sympathetic and com- 
prehensive, understood the character of Therese, and 
it was pity for her he felt, rather than rejoicings over 
the re-established kinswoman. How was he to take 
advantage of such a secret ? How tell her ? No — 
he would let the solicitor find it all out. 
" Better let us ask the Judge," said Peter. 
"The wisest and justest man on God's earth,* 
added Simon. 
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« But what would he think of Eoyston ? '* 

"He would not think of Eoyston. It is not/' 
added Simon^ ^^ a question about Boyston. It is the 
vindication and salvation of a young lady.*' 

** There are two women to be considered," said 
Saxon, gloomily. 

" She's a pretty woman, and sings well," said Peter, 
beginning to think that the artisie was, after all, 
perhaps as human as the lady. 

" Perhaps she won't care," thought Simon. 

" Care ! She'd shoot the man that told her. She's 
a Uttle devil." 

The twins were sad, and filled their meerschaums. 
Saxon strode gloomily about 

" But," said he, breaking away from his thoughts, 
"I'll not bore you any longer with my affairs. I 
think, if — ^the judge is well enough — I'd be glad to 
consult him." 

" We'll ask Lady Eecton to day, and let you know 
in the morning." 

" Good I Now, tell me about yourselves. Are you 
practising at the Bar ? " 

" No, Saxon ; we have no heart for any work in 
life: we're damped and damned with this horrible 

VOL. n. L 
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secret — two fathers, no mother, sisters who have 
scorned our afiPection, and told our tale to their hus- 
bands." 

Peter was getting ferocious, and Simon suggested, 
thinking he should not take the unhappy view. 

" Besides, though we did read hard in law, we were 
upset by a new point of view of the profession, which 
we got on receiving our first briefs." 

" This way," explained Peter. " We were called 
with some eclat, for it was mentioned that we had 
taken the best prizes on examination, and solicitors 
were down on us at once, to try us ; and in one action 
we got briefs against one another." 

" And it was out of the question," said Simon, of 
course, " that we could bully and show one another 
up." 

Saxon laughed ; for he knew that this was only a 
whimsicality, and that the twins would have im- 
mensely enjoyed elaborately abusing one another in 
court. 

" Well, then, what art you doing ? " 

"I'm bringing out a patent," said Peter, with 
the felicitous air of the mechanical genius. " A lob- 
ster fork — a fork with one prong, hooked at the end. 
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At present the table is laid for lobster with the 
ordinary many-pronged fork, and you can never get 
the edible out of the claws comfortably." 

« Bravo 1 " 

"And I/' said Simon, "have also directed my 
attention to increasing the comforts of this convenient 
century. I have got an idea of a bed to be worked 
by screws as you lie in it, so as to form an inclined 
plane — ^to raise the head or the heels, just as you 
&ncy. The eternal flat position is like always eating 
bread and butter, or kissing your wife." 

« Capital ! You'll be made Life-Peers." 

Saxon rode away, and got out of London into clear 
air, thinking deeply and feeling kindly ; and as he saw 
pretty children frolicking along gi*een lanes, he sighed. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

NEW SCHOOLS. j 

I 

A BAD winter came on. A war with American ! 
had followed a failure in the cotton crop in America ; 
English manufacturers were at a stand-still; the 
weavers and spinners had thrown themselves en masae 
on the poor*rates ; Liverpool was marching on Lon- 
don ; and the ex-Emperor, Louis Napoleon, had again 
become a special constable. The administrative Re- 
form Association published a tract to show that the 
Queen could get her washing done cheaper than was 
at the time the case ; but the excitement of the pubUc 
mind was unabated.^ No more gold had been found 
for some months in Australia. 

The new oldest Prime Minister sent flannel in great 
quantities to the sailors of the fleet blockading the 
American ports ; but it was found out that they were 
half an inch too short for the hammocks, and the bene- 
Volence only made him more unpopular than ever. 
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The whole aristocratic system was shaken by the cir- 
cumstance, that, when the people were clamouring for 
bread, Lord Bobert Grosvenor offered them stones in 
the shape of new churches. The easy, profuse pros- 
perity, which for so many years had hidden the inner 
horrors of the nation's life, was gone ; and the sen- 
sation of public men was such as we should feel, if, 
when gazing on a green and flowery churchyard, all 
the verdure and violets were to rot, blighted suddenly 
away, and the corpse-coloured stones, standing clear 
oat from the pale-coloured mould, were to stare at us, 
grimly suggestive. 

There was a change of Ministry. Of late this is 
the inevitable consequence of a public uneasiness. 
Not that any one blames the ministry going out, or 
thinks that the ministry coming in will do better ; 
but that a sacrifice of men cslms the public mind. 
We have no measures now, and change of men is our 
only resource. This is but one of the many evils of 
the disappearance of principles ; or, as Mr. Ishmaeli 
would express it, the cessation of government by 
party. 

The way out of all this disaster and distress was 
the question of the day. The anxious Queen called 
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Parliament together in November. Sir B. Hall pro- 
posed a new road through the Park The govern- 
ment was defeated, and dissolved Parliament Brandt 
Bellars, Esq., stood for Oshire. Bishop Enmiett 
proposed him; Lord Septpat supported him. The 
tenantry of the Bellars Hall property voted to a man 
for him. He was returned. 

^^ Gentlemen/' said he, returning thanks from the 
hustings after the declaration of numbers, '^the 
snow that is pouring down upon us is whitening 
Ireland. Jjet us write a new story upon the virgin 
paper. Let us new men begin a new epoch. The 
EngUsh oligarchy is giving way. I go from here to 
appeal against them to the English people — who, Uke 
the Irish people, have been enslaved. There is a new 
governing class arising on the other mde of the 
channel ; it is a nation. Let us enter into alliance 
with it. The past was our fathers' ; the present is our 
own. Let us hear no more that word — ^Rebellion. I 
speak the English tongue : I live in English tradi- 
tions : I am of the British Empire. To that I give 
my fealty : in that I seek a career : in that I ask 
for my country the place due to her genius, her cou- 
rage, her affection, and her aspirations. A lady, strange 
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to strike out a new line of poKcy, such as would 
enable him to take new " national " ground in the 
Imperial Parliament; which he hoped to influence 
for good. And when he was driven in a carriage 
and four up the old avenue of the old Hall, amid 
the mad excitement of a people feudal and pastoral, 
he thought ambition at least amusing. If he could 
become a Secretary of State, and repurchase the old 
Hall — in which, by Wortle/s kindness, he was now 
but a lodger — ^why, it might be worth while to 
rise at six every morning, and to take care of his 
health. 

Yet he spent the evening of that eventful day in 
reading an old novel, and sipping the bankrupt's 
Burgundy by a blazing turf fire, whose scent is grate- 
fully racy of the soil to the Celt — and that dread- 
fully incombustible river, the Thames, was freezing 
unconcernedly at the imminence of this coming 
man. 

The elections in England were marked by severe 
contests. Whigs and Tories coalesced in the coun- 
ties against the men of the people, without holding 
their own ; and, in the boroughs, the candidates were 
all revolutionary. Lord Handy made a great sensa- 
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tion by declaring for the Anglo-Saxon policy : the 
confederation of races in these islands, in America^ in 
Australia, and in India, under one standard and one 
tariff: the League to ignore Europe, leaving the worn- 
out old European races to annihilate one another. 
And, people being tired of the war with the United 
States, the " new school " took very well. The old 
school, with their traditions of European diplo- 
macy, were alarmed, but continued to keep a gun- 
boat in the Bay of Naples ; and to write protocols to 
King Otho. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

BACK STBEETS IN BOHBMIA. 

Labt Bi&AMmG was spending all her money in the 
relief of the distressed in London ; Bellars was escort- 
ing her here and there. 

She was restless to ascertain whether some total 
re-organization of society was not possible. Bellars 
did not think that likely. He confessed that he was 
in a state of bewilderment, and he rather thought 
every one was as much perplexed. 

"I think," he said, "the Judge wonders that 
circumstances should create a class of criminals, and 
that circumstances should make him imprison and 
hang them, against his conviction of justice. I think 
the Queen must wonder why she has no power. I 
think the able and wise Prince must wonder he should 
receive £30,000 ar-year for being the husband of a 
queen who has no power. I think the Unicom — first 
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of the constitutional anomalies — ^wonders why he is 
in the royal arms. I think we are all puzzled, and 
that the bewilderment will go on until Bohemian 
principles are in the ascendant." 

" What are Bohemian principles ? " 

"Ab, that is the European mystery! Join us, 
Lady Beaming. There are no awful preliminaries to 
go through : all that you have to face is facts — not 
death's heads, but respectable people. All your duty 
will consist in stating the facts about yourself and 
about your friends. You are only sworn to smash 
theories, and proclaim war against anomalies. An- 
other glass of sherry ? " 

*^Well, rU think about it. But Td be much 
obliged to you, Mr. Wornton, if you could shew me 
some of the poor parts of London. I cannot believe 
one half that these popular novelists " 

^ And unpopular statists," interpolated Brandt 

" Tell us of the misery that is in London — ^I mean 
starvation, and want of clothes, and that sort of thing. 
I have got a design in my head of organizing the 
ladies of London for charitable purposes, if I should 
find it true. You see Miss Nightingale is very 
successful in enlisting support for her Nurse scheme. 
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Bat I fancy that there are diseases requiring nursing 
which do not get to the Hospitals." 

" Starvation, for instance ! I can show you excess 
of that. We all know that in London. Whenever I 
sit down to my joint and pint of beer at the Deformed 
Club, I ask pardon of Heaven, knowing that my three 
shillings would feed at least six crouching, hungry, 
human souls. If I weren't a Bohemian, and didn't 
know that I couldn't be just, that roast mutton would 
choke me. How it fares with those who axe not 
Bohemians, and must have the same thought at 
* Grace' time, I don't know. It's in the Queen's 
head, no doubt, at her dinner parties, when the cost 
of the banquet would make a province happy. But 
we groan and eat. We are not to be expected to dine 
on bread and water every day, and we should do no 
good by living like Oato or Mr. Brotherton : we should 
get the street into a habit of being fed and being 
happy. That would be rather beyond a joke." 

" Well, suppose," said Lady Beaming, " we go to 
some of those districts you speak of. I am disengaged 
till seven." 

Lady Beaming was born and had passed her girl- 
hood in a clean village^ and, since sixteen, had 
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revelled in purple and fine linen, and good dishes, 
and had dwelt in select suites of front streeta 

Now, visiting '* poor neighbourhoods," she gathered 
her petticoats about her, not without some conscious- 
ness that the leg was worth showing; and she was 
astonished people could live in such places. The 
people who did live, or were passengers there, turned 
to look at the coquettish crafb that was beating the 
mud up these clammy thoroughfares. 

Said Brandt, escorting her — *^Ah! the ideal you 
^Swells/ as we Bohemians call you, have of the 
multitude, is an odd one. Tour clergyman tells you 
that there is an equaliiy in human happiness — ^he 
should say unhappiness—and that station makes no 
difference ; and you are so weary of your own trappings 
of luxury, that you think, on the whole, the poor best 
off. Tou consider it a difference merely between 
eating seconds and eating firsts — silk and cotton — and 
so on. Well^ perhaps the multitude has as inc<Mn- 
plete notions of you. It's the cant nowadays to 
give the multitude an Ideal. They take the mul- 
titude down to Sydenham Palace and Hampton 
Court, to fresh air, flowers, statues, pictures — ^a 
great blunder that! The multitude, after tasting 
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paradise, doesn't like to go back home to the lower 



regions." 



** Don't speak that way," pertly insisted the 
Christian dame. 

^^ John sees no resemblance to Jane in the statue of 
Venus Victrix, and Jane thinks of the flower-beds 
when she's scrubbing the dirty floor. To tell people 
who know what life is, what life might be ! If there 
are always to be * masses' — that's the phrase — 
always to be kept down as a * foundation for 
national greatness' — why, better not give them a 
glimpse outwards ? The masses always have toiled 
and been spent, and always will toil and be spent ; 
and the aspiration that has sufficed to induce them to 
do this is that upwards — of another sphere, when the 
lunacy and horror of this have been done with. 
Education, indeed I If the whole adult male popula- 
tion could read, and could understand the argument 
of an orator, do you think this sort qf thing could 
go on ? " ^ 

He pointed to a crowd of St. Giles's flock, who were 
huddled on to a particular square yard of the pave- 
ment. It was that over a baker's cellar and ovens, 
and was warm to their naked, filthy, feet. As every 
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one makes for D or S House in the west, 

in St. Giles's the population make for the bakers' 
shop-doors. If they could not have bread, they 
could have the heat used in making bread. They 
had never read Babelais, and therefore did not offer 
the baker the acknowledgment proper to such a 
purchase. How was it they were content with so 
little ? A rush, and they could have had the bread 
itself. But one or two would have been caught, and 
sentenced to food and warmth in jail, and that was 
what all were afraid of. We are a disciplined nation, 
and order is an instinct with us; and so much the 
worse for the worst of us. 

The lady and gentleman m ade for a particular court, 
famous [even in that neighbourhood for poverty. 
Singularly enough, however, it was a ^^ house property " 
which paid well. The poor are the only class who 
must pay — ^who get no credit — who wrong no one. 
A pretext was made for entering the court; they pre- 
tended that they were looking for a woman of the 

m 

name of Pelham Godolphin Maltravers Coningsby — 
had she ever lodged here, there, any where ? Did any 
one know any thing about her ? The pretext puzzled 
and sufficed. 
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As they looked into one house, they saw in the 
passage a grave elderly gentleman in black, conversing 
with the inmates. As he caught their glances he 
came out and spoke to them. 

^On the same errand as myself, ma'm. Distri- 
buting charity ? " 

** We had, sir, some thoughts of doing so, but first 
wished to make inquiries about the placa'' 

He came out, and rather whispered than spoke — 
'^A capital plaoe for charUy. They are nearly all 
starving, out of work, naked, wicked. Dear me — 
dearmel'' 

The dreaming eye of the old gentleman wandered. 

^ A clergyman, sir, I should think ? " inquired the 
lady, deferentially and sweetly. 

" No — ^not exactiy. I tww— the Eevcrend Bobert 
Bogie. I was Sector of Warren, Yorioshire. But I 
had scruples — ^you understand — Begeneration by 
Baptism. I went into th^ Boman Catholic Church, 
but Mrs. Bogie and seven children — ^you understand — 
could not be a priest ; and — as I left that church, too : 
troubled by doubts of the Immaculate Conception-*^! 
cannot say, in any sense, that I am in holy orders ; 
if I might be allowed the expression — ^holy disorders, 

VOL. IL X 
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I should say. Dear me — dear me! Yeiy dread- 
ful!" 

Brandt asked, politely and respectfully, had the 
reverend gentleman joined a third church ? 

"No (confidentially) — ^not quite. Mrs. Bo^e is 
anxious that I shoul^ ; and I am very unhappy in 
this state of doubt, of course. I think it likely that 
I shall go back again to Borne. I think if the por- 
traits of some of the great divines of the Bomish 
Church were a little more flattering — ^you understand 
— ^less heavy about the mouth — most people would go 
back to Bome. A good frontispiece, good in a good 
book.'' 

He proceeded, clearing his throat, with conscien- 
tious confusion. 

" My view of Bome seems to be that the greater in- 
cludes the less, you know ; and it appears every time 
I look into a new church, that after all it is only an 
altar out of the big cathedral. Great advantage of 
course to have one church which includes all the 
others — cannot be wrong then— eh ? But it is diflS- 
cult— dear me, very difficult ! A Jesuit gentleman 
was saying yesterday, that the Boman Catholic Church 
was a machinery for fascinating and retaining the 
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mob — the many ; that there was the old esoteric faith 
of the temple for the priests ; and that we were not 
obliged to believe all the doctrines we tanght, but 
only the essence. Ingenious, that — eh ? That would 
be satisfiswtory ; but still it would be lying— eh? 
Dear me-dear me ! A great many friends of mine 
are in the same state ; but they say they will not set 
out on a voyage until they know where they are going. 
Very sensible — eh ? But Mrs. Bogie is not strong- 
minded^ and urged me to do what my conscience 
told me to do ; though London lodgings do not agree 
with her, particularly as I cannot conscientiously say 
on Sundays — ^Go to the church round the comer, 
my dear.' Very distressing — eh ? " 

Brandt turned the conversation. " Were the 
people in the court generally Christians ? '' 

" Dear me — dear me, no — ^not many ; only a few 
women. But the want of Christianity is not the 
worst want. It's dreadful of me to say so, particu- 
larly as I am not sure of my own faith. (I clear the 
problem some nights, dreaming, but can't recollect 
the argument in the morning.) But they want 
morals. Understand— eh ? There are seventy people 
in this court, and only fourteen married couples. And 
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they thieve and lie— dreadM Hats! I don't think 
ahej can— thej have forgotfi^i how to— tell the trnth. 
They speak ill of one another — horrible i Could have 
morals without Christianity — eh? I used not to 
think so ; but there's a man in this court (here tiie 
reverend voice sank into a deep whisper) that is a 
most extrayordinary man. He is a Scotch young inaa 
— a printer; and as he is in all day^ smoking and 
reading dreadful books — ^I sometimes call on hixa. 
You would hardly credit it; but — ^he's an atheist! 
Eh-— dreadful P He says nature's an anonymous work, 
fie is very dvil, but rather sneers at me, I-must say. 
He says Tm like a dog nmning after his own tail, 
trying to find myself out He likes argument) and 
he's a very odd way of disposing of a difficulty^ effec- 
tive at the time, and rather unanswerable ; but it 
does not satisfy when you come to think of it — eh ? 
Knows nothing of Theology ; and what's the use of 
common-sense, as he calls it, when you know nothing 
of the refinements of Theology ? How could comm<Mii- 
sense arrange— say geology, or astronomy ? But ho 
has morals, I admit; never drinks alcohol; eats 
vegetables and drinks water, and sets a good exam^e 
to these heal^ens ; and I think, if I saw my own way 
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ok^ax, I oould bring him round, eh ? As I don't, of 
course there's a difficulty ; for the present, he seema 
to have the beit of the argument. But brought me 
only half round : and I can't see with the back of my 
head. Dear me I " 

^ Are the people here kind to one another isx 
(heir distresses?" asked Brandt 

^*yes — very! That Scotchman, who is always 
tbeorifing, says that brotherly loye is a delusion— 
that we don't like to drink out of one another's 
glasses, or eat with one another's knives, or wear 
one another's clothes, and that sort of thing; and 
that society is in chaos accordingly. But qrmpathy 
-»-ah I human sympathy— with humanity — ^redeems 
us all. These people abuse one another, and quarrel 
hideously. Every other pair of eyes are blackedy 
from the infant's upwards. But they tend one 
another in sickness, share a good deal when they 
are in luck, and help one another on. They easily 
fall out; but, of course, it's soon made up again. 
With a little Christianity, and some more food and 
water, and if the ceilings were not so low, and the 
general atmosphere did not create rather an inolina* 
tion for stimulus^ feel that myself whep I have^ 
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been here any time — ^I think that they might be 
brought round— eh ? And particularly if that public- 
house at the comer were just brought little fiirther 
off." 

"•May we ask, sir," said the lady, " what kindly 
motive brings you here?" 

" Eh ? oh, you see, Mrs. Stealthy Warmheart — such 
an angel of a woman — has established soup-kitchens 
all over London, and I direct one of them in this 
neighbourhood. People say if s ostentation of charity, 
because the papers — as if the papers didn't find 
out every thing — ^notice us — ^I should say her— eh? 
J. don't quarrel with selfishness, so that it leads to 
good. Phiknthropy has a motive in most cases, I 
daresay— eh? Very well. Selfishness is very often 
the salt to the soup for the poor — eh ? That doesn't 
make the soup worse for the poor. Cum grrawo— eh? 
and the more of it the better. Ha ! ha ! — eh?" 

Such a dreamy, sad, feeble laugh. 

^* I really" exclaimed Lady Beaming, " must go 
and kiss Mrs. Warmheart." 

" Eh — eh ? — I never did that. She wouldn't object, 
I daresay, for you look good, too. But, bless you, 
she does more than that. I'm her almoner, and tell 
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her all that can be done, and she does it Not a 
Lady Bountiful, you know — ^that would be mis- 
chievous, and it has all to be done quietly. Now I 
found out a dreadful case, in that house there that 
I have just come out of. (He intensified his whis- 
per.) The woman who has that ground floor— and 
E — ^lev — en people sleep in one room there — ^is a dread- 
ful woman I ,She sells oysters at night, and seems to 
get intoxicated on the vitriol used as vinegar when 
trade is not good ; she is so sour and fiery. A week 
ago a niece came to her and said, — ' Aunt, I've 
been out of place this five weeks, and have pawned 
every thing, and can get no one to take me in — ^will 
you let me sleep here at nights t' Ah! many a 
servant-girl in that position in London, without 
even such an aunt as this. I gave the girl two shillings 
and sixpence, and she lived on that for a week, and 
the aunt let her sleep there, out of the streets. The 
girl lived on that for a week— ^ whole week— trudging 
about in broken boots and a thin shawl all day, 
seeking a place and undergoing frightful humiliations. 
She was chaste, ma'm — a good, honest girl, though 
living here and starving. Tve been away two days, 
and what do you think I found when I came here 
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this morning ? The aunt said last night that fiihe 
wouldn't have her any more^ that she must go oat 
and make money by her face — ^and many and 
many a girl so placed does sell herself for a few 
pounds: that's the most frequent seduction^ ma'm^ 
I can assure you. And the girl did go out, sobbing, 
and sayings ^ She'd stand it no longer.' Do yon 
know what she meant — eh ? She threw herself into 
the river-*eh ? Ah I it makes you turn pala Baft 
there's no doubt about it A man here saw her 
throw herself ofT the bridge. I'll show him to yoa 
—quite a character. Dreadful t" 

He walked up the court with them, amid stares at 
the fine company from wondering groups at the door- 
posts; and at a house, more disastrous in its aspect 
than the rest^ he stopped and spoke to a man sitting 
on the step and smoking terrible tobacco. 

'^ That," said Mr. Bogie to Lady Beaming and 
her companion, *'is Withera Withers," said he, 
shaking his head in a melancholy manner — '^ Withers 
is a lazy man. Nothing will induce Withers to 
work." 

^^ Don't blame me, master,'' said Withers, who 
appeared to hare slept in his clothes for some years. 
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<* It's disease. I can't work IVe tried hard, but I 

« 

can't stick at ib Wish I could. Shouldn't be so 
hungry so often." 

" Why, what do you mean?" asked Brandt. 

" Look'ee here, sir. IVe been to every one of the 
Hospitah. I presents myself at the surgeons' rooms. 
' What's the matter ?' ses they. ' I'm diseased/ ses I 
— * Where ?' ses they. * In my legs and arms,' ses 
L * What's the matter ?' ses they. * I can't stick at 
my work,' ses I. And I can't. Nothing but work- 
ing the engines at a fire, and they isn't often enough : 
ihey excites me-~can t do nothing else : the legs makes 
off from every thing else, and the arms gets into the 
pockets. But the surgeons thinks I'm jisting. Not 
at all. They could cure me; but they won't 
Consequently I don't work, but pick up things 
and sell 'em, and takes soup as much and as often 
as I can get it. For which much obliged to that 
good gen'lem, though Ae is as sharp as the surgeons 
sometimes." 

*^ Yes, yesl" said Mr. Bogie; "but we want to 
knt)w what you do at night, and what you saw last 
night.** 

^ At nights I begs a penny off swells as is always 
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loBhy^ going over Waterloo Bridge, and sometimes 
they gives me sixpence, and says, * And be d — d to 
you !' and I goes on the bridge, and I sits in a harch, 
and other swell coves offen gives me more coppers 
then : tho* I never asks, cos of the policeman. Well, 
being in the harch, of course I sees the gals throw 
themselves offi Wery hinteresting it is !'* 

" But," exclaimed Lady Beaming, *^ do you see 
many ?" 

" Yes, ma'm, if you please, in this weather. That's 
curus; that is: the colder the water the more they 
makes for it. In summer, scarce one. At Christmas 
time, Lord, they goes one after another, like boys 
bathing. They thinks of their homes at Christmas, 
and — splash — oflF they goes! I've counted sixteen 
since the first of December. But no one knows but 
me— their bodies is never advertised — and nobody 
cares or hears of 'em, and they improves the white- 
bait for the swells in the season.'^ 

" You saw one last night ?" 

*^Ay, the gal as lived in this court. Worry 
cunning they goes about it — ^looking up and down 
so as not to be stopped, and not to have their legs 
exposed — they thinks of that, I know; and they 
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never sees me, and when they have got on to the top 
stone they never waits to pray — not many on 'em 
does — ^but pitches right head in; which generally 
they comes first agin the copings and is mangled.'* 

" You are sure you saw that girl last night ? " 

" Will swear to it on the last New Testament, so 
help me/' 

*^ Wellj well, the case will come out. I'll write to 
the papers myself, and you'll be referred to." 

** No objection, sir, if they'll stand a trifle to a 
poor man diseased, and unable to work. Often 
thought, sir, of going in for a government situation, 
with a net to catch the gals as they tries to go off 
the bridge. But what the blazes the 'thorities mean 
by kicking up such a row when a gal that they 
doesn't care for, and leaves to starve, tries to get to 
Greenwich independently of the boats, I cannot make 
to understand." On which the lazy Withers, as his 
visiters left him, yawned, and appeared to go to 
sleep. 

Brandt inquired — " Was the misery uniform in the 
court?" 

" Well, there's an exception here and there. That 
house there is occupied by one family alone, with 
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one lodger. The father is a plumber, and makes 
twenty*five shillings a week. The wife makes the 
fringes for cortains^ and gets ten shillings a week. 
The two daughters are busy all day tailoring, and 
engaged at a theatre in the evening often, and 
together make one pound a week. There's a son 
who is fourteen, and is a shop-boy, and gets sixsbillinga 
a week. That's comfort for them all, with a little 
management But there's nona Once a monfl^ 
with singular regularity— it's the periodicity of dis^ 
ease — the father gets drunk, and a week's wages go 
in that; for a poor, ill-fed, thin-blooded man takee 
some days to recover a tremendous fit of inebriation. 
The mother is a shrew and a slattern^ and fights with 
the neighbours, and leads her husband a dog's life; so 
that it is a wonder he doesn't leave them altogether. 
The daughters are not well conducted, I fear, and 
are sometimes out all night; particularly on the 
Sabbath. Ks an ungodly home. They laugh in my 
face when I talk religion to them, and the daughters 
ask me what will I take to drink. It sounds polite— 
eh? but if s meant as an impertinence. Ah,dearmel 
it's hard work converting heathens— and when you 
are not clear in your own views— eh ? If I had not 
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these soup tickets, I think they woald pat me nnd^ 
the pump.** 

^ Who is Hie lodger in that house you speak 
of?** 

^ A young man who has sinned and is punished 

He was a chemist's assistant at one of those chemists' 

Bhops which ai:e also post-offioes. Now, it is odd 

that people never have coppers to pay for postage 

8tamp& They accordingly put down silver. Well, 

when they are affixing the stamp, they begin to 

think of the contents of the letter, the person it is 

going to, and the effect it will produce, and th^ 

walk out of the shop, forgetting their change for a 

time. This young man, studying this conduct, waa 

induced to pocket the change. Well, all the people, 

or most of ihem, call back for their changa This 

young man says they have made a mistake, and thq^ 

are positive and call to the principal After half b 

dozen tows, the principal sees there is something in 

it, gets a friend to try, and the poor tempted boy is 

turned off-— and ruined! He's too short for the 

army, too weak for the navy, knows no trade ; no 

strength for manual work, can do nothing but make 

up medicines, and can't get a character to get a shop 
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where he could do that He's ruined I He nsed to 
spend his money on these two young women, and 
there he lodges until he is turned out Being 
unlucky, and in ill health, and despondent, he has a 
religions turn, and would be saved, but that those 
two young women laugh at him. Most likely he will 
take to thieving, or worse things. Or he'll be picked 
up Minting from inanition in the streets some night, 
and taken by a policeman to the workhouse, there to 
die in a fever. You*d be shocked at what workhouse- 
chaplains could tell you of the young men that fall 
away and die that way in London. Many a gentle- 
man's son, who has quarrelled with his &mily, and 
is too proud to play the prodigal son. And when the 
chaplain writes to the family to say that the young 
fellow is to be buried on such a day, and that any 
requests they desire to make shall be attended to, 
they come up in a great hurry, indignant at the idea 
of a pauper's grave for the sinful one they left; to 
die a pauper, and they take him in state to Kensal 
Green, and go into black, and back again, and are 
quite silent to their neighbours of the cause of the 
death, &c. . Dear me — dear me 1" 
Lady Beaming was shown into several dens of 
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commonplace, everyday miseiy, and distributed 
money, and wished for smelling salts — she could 
think of little but the atmosphere. Commonplace 
misery, for the people only wanted work and 
bread! 

Astonished at some miscellaneous and collectedly 
paanful sounds, proceeding from a cellar habitation, 
she was informed— 

^^ Ah, that is a happy family 1 You don't understand. 
A man who trains beasts and birds of different kinds 
to dwell in one cage. The cage, with the family, 
is wheeled about the streets on a barrow, and it 
touches the public. But dear me — dear me I I know 
that the man who trains them is ferociously cruel 
He tears out their teeth, tears off their claws, and 
lashes them dreadfully, and mutilates them: he 
calls himself Yan Amburgh. He sets a bull*dog — ^not 
one of the happy family — at me." 

"A picture of society," said Brandt, laughing. 
*' The bull-dog is the milttaire ; you are the priest ; 
the man is the imperial wisdom. But he's an ass, 
or he'd protect you : not imperial wisdom to frighten 
the priest" 

" In that cellar there," said Mr, Bogie, " there is 
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an old fellow, a cobbler, who would interest you. Let 
QB go and look at him/' 

''Good afternoon, sir — good afternoon!" said tiie 
cobble, as they entered his wretched cellar, which 
looked and smelt as cobblers' cellars generally do 
look and smell, and which therefore need not 
be described in the elaborate manner now popolac 
^And good afternoon to t'other gentleman and 
the lady, and wish I Acui seats. Bat I hay^t: least- 
ways except this stool and that there he/i." 

^ Oh I we don^t want to sit Only want to ask yoa 
whether you'll go and get some of my soup to^y; 
or, if you want money, this lady will lend you some."^ 

^ Thank you kindly, sir. No, no ; not for me. 
Jolly good stuff that soup is, I hear say. But you 
inun giro it to those as can't earn 'nuff to live on. 
I can. Not in a great way — but 'nuffi As for money, 
Lor' bless you, what could I do with it ? I can get 
credit for all the leather I wants, and allays gets paid 
for the shoes and boots when they's ready, and aDays 
'naff to da I gets on, ma'm, you see — ^tlumk yoa 
kmdly." 

« Well, I suppose yoa are rich— eh ? " a^ed Vx. 
Bogie. "Put by a Utile ?» 
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** Did, sir— did 1 And wanted it when my gal-»-got 
a daughter^ ma*my you see — was tuk to jaiL Bat 
some uncommon bad chap — to rob me! — got into 
the cellar when I was away one day, and it's all gone 
— ^£25. Sayings of some tough years, ma'm. That's 
my luck. But the worst of it is, I'm unlucky to 
every body else — every one. Killed my mother, 
getting bom. Then my father jumped after me, in 
the dock at Hull, when I slipt over the side of the 
boat, and he was drownded, while I was puck up. 
All through the same ! I was tuk of the Typhus, in 
this very court, fourteen years ago come midsummer, 
and my wife caught it looking arter me, and she 
died, and I got well in no time (h^n. I was a jour- 
neyman Tore I come here ; and I come here because 
three different shops as I worked at was tuk fire and 
burnt down, and I ses to myself — you better keep 
to yerself. Then there's my gal, ma'm, was in a fine 
place at Brompton. I walks up one Sunday, more 
than a year ago now, to ask arter her, and next day 
she was iU, and they said she had concealed a birth, 
(which is a hatorocious lie !) and they sent her to 
prison for twelve months the week arter. All through 
the same I I makes her ill when I goes to the gate 

VOL. n. K 
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of the prissin to ask arter her. So I guv up agoing. 
I told Mr. Bogie here he'd better keep away from me, 
or he'd have summut awful happen to him. Summut 
awful mil happen to him. All through the same I" 

*^ I suppose you work very hard ? " said Brandt. 

" Yes, sir — yes, sir ; poor people must stick at it. 
And a good thing for 'em. Don't know if you know 
what it is, sir, to think. Well, nothing like work to 
stop that. That's why I work. What else ? Can't 
hope to raise myself, can I, sir ? and my gal is done— ■ 
reglarly down, I'm sorry to say ; though I don't say 
much on it, and keep off thinking of it." 

" But, if you've been steady all your life, how is it 
you did not get into a shop of your own ? " 

" Well, sir, I've been steady, I may say, and some 
chaps do git on into partnerships and shops. But 
6ome doesn't, and I am one of them sort. It isn't a 
working man's work, sir, gits him on that way. Per- 
4Beverance, sir, can't get a capital for a shop out of 
thirty shillings a week; leastways having a £aimly 
to keep on it. They has relations, sir, when they gits 
on, as lends 'em money, or a master takes a fancy to 
'em, or their wife gits a little. It's not work — that I 
know J*' 
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Just then a figure rapidly descended the cellar- 
steps, and threw itself into the cobbler's hairy arms. 
It was his "gal," that day let out of jail, her sentence 
expired. A pale, wasted, but fine girl. The father 
spoke not a word, but gathered her close to his heart, 
and she lay there, happy, though crying bitterly. It 
was her only refuge in a city of 2,500,000. 

After a pause, the visiting party made a movement 
to leave the place. But the old man cried out — 

*^ Not a bit on it 1 This is my gal Jane. Come, 
Jane, here's good folk-*-poor people's friends. She's 
hinnocent, gents and lady, take my word for it. All her 
offence was modesty — ^modesty, ma'm; and they makes 
that a crime. Hush, Jane, let 'em know all about 
it ! Why, ma'm and gentlemen, the very family she 
was with had — ^her fellow-servant — a wet nurse in the 
house for their child, and they had chosen her because 
she was unmarried' — married ones is expensive, and has 
followers, meaning husbands ; and they knoVd that, 
in order to take care of their child, that young 'oman 
had to neglect her own, seein' it was kep' for four 
shillings a week in this very court by an old 'oman as 
drank it in gin, and the child died, of course, and be 
d d to them, I say 1 They lives at Brompton, 
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ma'm, and ia very respectable. Hush^ Jane, these 
here people 'U be yer friends, gal^ and they shall know 
that you desarve friends, if ever a gal did." 

Before they departed the girl had furtively kissed 
the hem of Lady Beaming's shawl. The lady gave 
some self-respect and hope to the girl, who was thus 
saved, to live honestly, and close her honest fiEtther's 
eyes in peace — ^in peace, though they may dose in a 
leathery cellar. 

As a rule, there are not great qrpwds of Christians 
standing outside prison gates to receive back sinners 
to repentance, and to aid them in expiation, and 
reform, and new life. 

In leaving, Mr. Bogie explained his views in 
reference to the relations between the rich and the 
poor. 

'^ It is quite true that only a very small minority 
of the wealthy are charitable even nowadays, when, 
fortunately, charity is rather in fashion. But I 
would not say that the wealthy are wicked because 
they are indifferent. The truth is — ^they haven't a 
conception of what poverty means ; what is meant by 
being days and days without food, without shelter, 
without hope. The poor know what poverty 
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means; and beggars live on the .pcx>r, not on 
the middlo-class street passengers. Alfred had 
Imown what it was to be very hungry, and he 
shared his loaf with the mendicant Who was 
the saint that cut his cloak in half for the shivering 
woman ? — ^that saint had perhaps wanted clothes him- 
self one day. The comfortable classes, as they sit in 
their parlours, cannot realize what we have seen, and 
that is the reason I never meet them about St. Giles's." 

" But," suggested Mr. Bellars, *^ did not M. Guizot 
tell us that our voluntary charities of all kinds, in 
England, are our greatest glory f " 

"Take them as they are, by themselves, they 
flatter human nature. But I observe that, these 
notwithstanding, there is dire distress and disease 
going on, so that I infer their gross insufficiency; 
while, these notwithstanding, the comfortable classes 
are very comfortable, so that I infer the affluent 
nation generally does not sacrifice itself to the 
suffering.'* 

Lady Beaming said that she would ask an audience 
of the Queen on the subject; that is what she 
would do. 

"I think,** continued Mr. Bogie, dreamingly, "that 
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it would all be better, that we should all be happier, 
if our life was not six days' work for the world, and one 
day's work for God — if there were more religion. 
But, not being clear in my own views, I have no right 
to dictate or dogmatize, have I — eh?" 

" My opinion is," said Brandt^ " that if we give the 
whole seven days' work for the world, we should do 
God's business best. But then the work ought to have 
an object and a principle, and we ought to understand 
what we are about. I think, Mr. Bogie, if you were 
to look over our tracts — Society of the Friends of 
Bohemia — you would find yourself clearer in your 
mind." 
" Dear me — dear me ! Well, I will Q<x)d-bye." 
And Mr. Bogie went home, and told Mrs. Bogie 
that he had met a most interesting young man, who 
was reviving the principles of John Huss. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

"He's at old Jacob Dwyorts' Jubilee Works, 
Vauxhall, two or three times arweek/' was the 
information which Kees read in a letter from the 
Detective — read in his bedroom, with the door locked 
upon the master he was running down. 

What could Diego Dwyorts want there? His 
father had written to him from America, asking him 
to send money to start a new business. Was |je 
begging it from Jacob ? Hopeless. Jacob was"&lways 
complaining of the bad debt he had made through 
John Dwyorts of Liverpool. Jacob Dwyorts was 
not an amusing companion now. He went to sleep 
when Diego tried to get him to talk and give advice 
— ^for Diego was trying to manage the old man, and 
when he was awake he was sour and savage. Hard 
times for the clerks — hard times for Miss Jane 
Dwyorts, snuffing up the storm in Frith-street. 
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Hammers were rattling in the yard as asaal. 
Orders were plentiful for gon-boat and steam-ship 
machinery. Bat in the office matters were getting 
complex. The old man now and then quite lost his 
memory, and could not answer the questions the 
clerks were compelled to put to him — ^for he alone had 
the key of the finance of the business. Diego might 
have used the name of Jacob Dwyorts boldly on 
stamped paper; for what would Jacob's denial be 
worth now I 

One day Foreman Dwyorts, heading a small 
deputation, appeared in the private office at the 
dinner hour. They found Jacob wanderingly study- 
ing the map of Cumberland, with his eye perhaps 
searching the line that told of his native village. 

Foreman Dwyorts and the small deputation had 
to say that times were bad, bread dear, beef dearer ; 
and that they would like to be paid a little extra for 
the heavy over-work : that is to say, at a higher rate 
for the night-work than was paid for the day-work. 

Agreement to the proposal would have cost Jacob 
Dwyorts a hundred pounds a-week more in wages — 
a hundred pounds a-week out of enormous profits 
which no one enjoyed, which spread fertility nowhere. 
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He listened with sudden keenness. 

^^ I thought you'd had enough of trying to conquer 
me/' said he, when his swarthy nephew had concluded 
his modest harangue. 

" No conquering, sir. Only fair play," murmured 
one of the deputation. 

Jacob eyed him contemptuously: and the man 
shrunk from the gaze. There was power in the 
old gentleman yet 

" Now, listen. Til reduce the wages of every man 
and boy in the yard one shilUng a week from this 
date!" 

The deputation started as if shot by that abrupt 
and terrible statement. 

" Now, go and tell that in the yard. Be off!" 

They had no faculty of reply, and moved away. 
They worked honestly that day ; it was Saturday ; 
and they clustered round the office at night for 
their wages, hard earned. 

Sunday passed over. 

When Jacob Dwyorts drove to the Jubilee works 
on Monday morning, they were quiet as the sea on a 
purple summer evening. The hands had struck. 

The clerks were in groups. Most of the work on 
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hand was contract work, to be delivered ready by 
certain dates. The men knew this, and had acted in 
the knowledge. 

The old master-mind heard it all calmly: the 
yard was so quiet the clerks had not to shout very 
loudly in his ear. 

He pondered for a long time. One of the head- 
people — a gentleman who was going through the 
delusion underwent by many of his baffled predecessors 
during the half century, and considered that he was 
getting into Jacob's confidence, and was on the safe 
way to a. partnership— ventured to show his imi)ort- 
ance before the other head-people gathered round 
Jacob, as the marshals were gathered round Napoleon 
at the bivouac fire at Austerlitz, and said — 

" If I might be permitted to advise, sir, I would 
say that, under the circumstances, none of the trade 
are likely to come in: the whole class of engineers will 
be against us, as we are now aggressive and not 
merely resisting, as in old times. On the other hand, 
the Admiralty and private firms will not allow us to 
enlarge the contracts as to time, and on the whole, 
sir, I think that, in point of fact, we had better give 
in." 
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A subdued murmur of " hear, hear " from the head- 
people. 

Jacob moved iu his chair^ uneasily, but still with 
his head on his breast. 

" I think, sir," continued the spokesman, feeling 
his way with his fingers on his gold guard-chain, and 
looking steadily at Jacob's battered old white hat — " I 
think, sir, if you would consult your family, sir, that 
they would very probably take that view of the 
case." 

" Very good idea," — " Hear, hear." 

" Particularly, sir, as I think it's a dead certainty 
that the papers will be down on us for, in point of 
fact — ^injustice." 

« No doubt of it/'— « Clearly." 

** In a difficult winter, sir, with the means of life 
raised, a strike at an establishment such as this 
would, even in regular times, play — ^in point of fact 
— ^the devil! Btit now we know the trade is very 
strong and confederated, and that the other yards 
will bear out our men in the strike." 

'' No doubt of it.'' 

^' In short, sir, I am sure you must see a false step 
has been taken." 
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^' I am old, gentlemen/' said Jacob, lifting np his 
head and speaking feebly, but still sneeringly, " and 
any one is privileged to advise an old man. (" No- 
no ! ") Yes — ^yes 1 Very old. But I've gone through 
strikes before, and Til go through this. I don't want 
any advice. Will you help me through ?" 

A cheer. 

" Very well I Now, you'll take my instruction& 
Advertise for five hundred skilful first-class engineers. 
Offer wages at the rate of five pounds a-week per 
man." 

« But, sir \ 



^ It's high ; that's the reason I offer it, for it will 
bring the men. Advertise! Say that the travelling 
expenses will be paid, no matter what diMance they 
come from, if it be from Si Petersburgh. One year's 
engagement at that rate — certain. You'll soon see 
the other yards deserted. Fill in the rest of the 
men required how you can. Irish hodmen will da"* 

A pause of astonishment. 

^^ And, meanwhile, let's show them that we are not 
going to stop. We'll work through, gentlemeii. Well 
go ourselves and do our best with the works. Gome, 
Mr. Swanpen, let's go and light the forges. Yoo, Mr. 
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Blotte, take the advertisemeat to the papers, and send 
placards over London." 

He got np to move into the yard, indomitable. 
The body of the clerks looked to the head — ^the 
very hair — of the head-people to take a position at 
this crisis. 

" One moment, sir — ^pray. We really do not under- 
stand what we could do in regard to, in point^of fact^ 
manual labour." 

" You will not back me?" 
" In our spheres, sir — ^in our spheres, sir — ^we are 
yours obediently, sir. But our spheres, are here, sir 
— ^not in the yard." 

^ I understand,*' said the old man, with slow sneer, 
returning to his chair, and facing them. " And, now, 
listen to me. I dismiss you every one— on the spot I 
Be off!" 

What a flutter ! The head of the head-people, 
who had talked with his wife the preceding day of 
what he would do when taken into partnership, was a 
melancholy spectacle. 

'^ Sir/' said he, abandoning his guard-chain as not 
leading any where, " you can do what you like with 
your own. But I beg to tell you, sir, in your des* 
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potism, that in point of fact, I — ^and I suppose the 
rest of these gentlemen — will require a quarter's 
wages." 

A crushed, wretched cheer. 

''Be off 1 Be off 1" 

They made for the pegs. They took their ofiBco- 
coats off, put on their street-coats, and considered 
whether they would take the office-coats also away 
with them. Consideration brought excitement: yes, 
they would : they were in a terrible state of passion : 
they would never return: they emptied their desks 
of the little trifles collected there : they got away, in 
gesticulating, swearing, groups: and the younger 
clerks gathered outside the private office windows, and 
gave forth a yahing hoot that awoke the old man out 
of his malignant reverie. The head of the head- 
people rebuked this undignified proceeding, and 
marched in front to a near public-house, the large 
room and big chair and wooden hammer of which were 
immediately given up to a public meeting of the 
clerks of the Jubilee works. 

How they "resolved!'* In a crisis, whether of 
rejoicing or sorrow, uneducated middle-class people 
always drink. Blotts led in the soaking carouse. 
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Swanpen, the hopeful, was left that evening leaning 
against his house-rails at Kennington — as if behind 
its ear. 

The master-nund was alone in the Jubilee works ; 
faint after the excitement. But no regrets, no fears, 
entered into his heart. He would take a day or two 
to consider his course. He took a glass of water, and 
then walked out to look at the works. He wandered 
from workshop to workshop, forge to forge. He 
fondled hammers and caressed anvils : for they never 
had a " strike " but for his profit. 

In the Eastern story, when the crowded city was 
made statuesque by the enchanters, life in motion 
was presented motionlesa The king's mouth was 
half open, giving orders to the executioner, whose 
sword was poised in the air. The barber stood with 
the edge of his razor on the shavee's cheeks, whose 
wince was maintained. The darling little children's 
hands were in each other's curls. The cook was 
cutting up the meat, whose bleeding trickle was 
arrested. The coy girl was turning her head, and 
the adventurous lover's lips were among her tresses. 
In short, wax-works on a large scale. 

So now, the silence of the Jubilee works was 
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dread. The shavings were fresh ; the filings were 
warm ; the forges were not cold ; the steam-hammer 
was poised like the executioner's sword; and the 
straps and chains of the nervous machinery seemed 
trembling with a sudden stoppage. The master- 
mind shuddered in the silence shrouding him. 

In the Grerman story, the Kaiser Barbarossa wakes 
up every hundred years, in his Hall of Knights, whose 
beards have grown through the tables, and asks, « Is 
it time ? '' Some such thought wandered into the 
head of the decrepid old despot, sauntering among 
the Jubilee works. 

He did not philosophise like Marius at Carthage, 
nor fiddle like Nero at Bome : he sat down by his 
office fire and went to sleep. 

By the bye, Nero, in burning Rome, has been 
greatly misunderstood. The corporation and rested 
interests had resisted his measures for sanitary 
reform, and he burnt down the unhealthy streets. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE INTEREST OF THE FAMILY. 

Public sympathy was with the men ; the press 
denounced the master. The working men's spirit 
was up ; and not even the Irish hodman, that powerful 
unskilled labourer, applied for work to Mr. Jacob 
Dwyorts. Great meetings were held: Foreman 
Dwyorts in the chair, boldly, bluntly, forcibly 
eloquent ; Mr. John Wortley supporting a resolution, 
and handing in a cheque for £500 ; and the Befugee 
who had married Ellen Dwyorts, speaking from the 
platform to the effect that *^ Broderly luf vas vanted, 
Zozialism rekevired : and Det to de property !" — senti- 
ments received by the English artisan, even in these 
sad moments, with little sympathy. The engineers 
of the empire subscribed handsomely for a week or 
two. Large employers wrote to Jacob, remonstrating. 
But other public excitements came up. Skilled 
engineers were wanted just then in Bussia, France, 
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and America: and the strike^ soon forgotten, only 
ruined a few hundreds. Foreman Dwyorts, with a 
cargo of twinS; was bought up and went off to Aus- 
tralia, and waved his (^[spring, as he sailed down the 
river, to the friends, fast and not few, who journeyed 
to Blackwall to get a last glimpse of his honest 
British face. Whenever any body now talked of the 
Jubilee works affairs, it was only to say that Jacob 
Dwyorts was senile. 

This was the view conveniently taken by the family. 

When Mr. Crowe Dwyorts got the news, he was 
fit Boulogne, paying his quarterly attentions to his 
wife and small family : Mr. Crowe having divorced 
his spouse to that settlement, on the ground, assigned 
to his own conscience, that she was too stupid to live 
with for a permanency — a ground that the new 
Divorce Courts will do well to admit with great 
caution, since the plea would considerably interfere 
with the basis of our civilisation. Mr. Crowe, having 
read his paper at the cafi^ rushed to the (rallic 
lodgings, embraced his painfully j>Zac692« vacor^ and took 
the next packet to Folkestone, in a highly expectant 
state of mind. In London, he took a cab to Mr. 
Chesse/s, and proposed a Comniission d!e Lunatico, 
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Mr. Chessey consulted his wife, who went into hysterics 
at the idea. Crowe then went to his uncle, John 
Dwyorts. John Dwyorts, willing enough to act if 
some one would lead him, quite agreed that that 
view of the case was the sound one. Jane fell into 
it readily, and then came up for air. Bob was out 
of the question. 

Crowe and John Dwyorts then waited on Mr. 
Chessey, who had left the business to his active partner, 
Korns, and was trenching his garden all day long at 
Hampstead. 

Mr. Chessey wiped his brow, heated even in that 
cold Christmas weather, and rang the bell, and asked 
the servant to tell Mrs. Chessey to come down. 

" Take a glass of Madeira, gentlemen," said Mr. 
Chessey, pulling the table and chairs up to the 
snuggery fire. 

"I thought the age of Madeira was over," said 
Crowe, " like the age of chivalry." 

Mr. Chessey, while his wife delayed, expatiated on 
his bins. Family conclaves are not always solemn. 

Mrs. Chessey came in, followed by her little girL 
She was dressed in an airy morning wrapper of that 
pretty French shape in which the muslin crimps, 
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clings, and plaits affectionately into the waist : also, 
a cap that, set at an archbishop, would disturb the 
hierarchy. 

" What do you dreadful men want, now ? Why 
can't you do business in that horrid city?" 

Crowe, handing a seat to her, but standing himself, 
explained that the family, all except herself, were of 
opinion that grandfather was mining them at the 
works, having lost his mind, and that the law ought 
to be appealed to, to take the works out of his hands. 

" Stuff and nonsense ! For shame, Crowe ! You'd 
lock up poor old granpa in a nasty asylum." 

*< But it's proposed for his good, my dear," said her 
husband. 

"Grood! would you like a strait waistcoat, and 
chains, and straw, and a' crown on your head, and to 
be whipped three times a-day ? *' 

^*Do be reasonable, Mrs. Chessey," said John 
Dwyorts. " My father is mad — stark staring mad ; 
all the papers say so ! The city says so. He'll lose 
£100,000 if the contract work is left on hand." 

** No more mad than you are. You'd have done 
much better, eir — not to mention the marriage you 
made — ^if you'd ever had one-half or one-tenth your 
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fiitber^s head. Mad, indeed I Lilly and I were at 
the house yesterday to see him, and he's as rational, 
and C00I5 and resolute, as ever he was. It's those 
ungrateful men wanted to force him to pay too high 
"wages. Just like one's servants at home — ^the 
plagues of life — ^never satisfied, and always breaking 
your best dinner-service that you can't match." 

" I think it would be convenient if you'd come to 
the point/' said Crowe, taking the attitude in which 
he had always been signalised in debating societies. 

*^ Stuflf and nonsense I" stillcommented Mrs. Chessey, 
red and angry ; so that Chessey did not in the least 
venture to interfere, while John Dwyorts, beaten off 
by the flank attack at his wife, had retreated behind 
the Madeira. 

** What is the point, now," opened Crowe, " that we 
have to consider? Here's an obstinate, egotistic, old 
man, whose mind is giving way, and who has 
blundered in his business to that extent that, all 
confidence being lost in his discretion, he may never 
get a large order again. That's thxt side of the 
question. On the other hand, here are we, his sons 
and his grandchildren, who ought to have equally 
among us the property that he has accumulated, and, 
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besides that, the profits arising from a midntenaiice 
of the works. May grandfather Kve long in the land ! 
But, meanwhile, we •ought not, as the family, to let 
the works go to the deuce. We have to restore public 
and private confidence in the Jubilee works. That 
is only to be efiected by our deposing, so to speak, 
the — ah — old gentleman. I have taken the responsi- 
bility of proposing this to the family. As a matter of 
courtesy, I addressed myself to Mr. Chessey. He 
refers me to Mrs. Chessey. Wise 1 I appeal to Mrs. 
Chessey. I put it on the ground of her own interests 
— on the ground of her duty to that female cherub, 
her little girl. But she will permit me to tell her, 
if she declines to act, her refusal shall not stop me. 
I am in the right, and I mean to go through with 
the business, if I stand alone." 

And he took his seat : and took out papers. 

" Upon my word, my dear," said Mr. Chessey, " he 
speaks very reasonably." 

"For shame, Chessey! You are all thinking of 
yourselves; not one of you of the poor old man. 
Supposing he is a little changed — a little weaker than 
he used to be — and no wonder if he is, at such an 
age — ^you all know veiy well, it isn't madness — ^it isn't 
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imbecilitj. You know it would break his hearty make 
hiin really mad, if you took power away from him. 
Go and do what you like, Mr. Crowe, He paid 
your debts, didn't he ? But go and kill him. Chessey 
sha'n'i Of course Chessey and I would have been 
glad if some of the property, when it pleases God to 
take grandpapa, should come to us, for Lilly. But 
we can do without it. I wouldn't commit murder." 
She burst into tears ; and her pretty child, frightened, 
joined her. The men were silent Mrs. Chessey got 
up, took her daughter's hand, and went up-stairs to 
be hysterical, and to be comforted by the greatest 
plagues of life ; who, after all, were fond of her. 

" Well, I don't know what to say," said Chessey, 
closing the door and poking the fire. 

Crowe was not going to be turned from his course. 
He would go at once to the solicitors. 

" Well, I'll back you to the end," said John Dwyorts, 
buttoning his coat finally, to go off. 

Crowe set the law in motion; but the law was 
cautious and slow. 

John Dwyorts neglected the commission merchant 
trade that day, and went home early to^ his Cam- 
berwell cottage. He found his daughter Jane had 
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fled thither from Frith Street, where, in the crisis, she 
had not had the courage to stay ; and Jane and his 
wife were very good firiends now, " dearest "-ing one 
another dreadfully. Therefore John Dwyorts smoked 
his pipe with an easier mind that evening. 

Meanwhile, Jacob went to his works every morning 
and stayed till six every evening, and wandered and 
waited for hands coming in again to labour for him. 
He had instructed his solicitor to advertise for hands 
at enormous wages, on condition that they were not 
of the old set ; but the solicitor, after an interview 
with Crowe, had hesitated. It was not time yet, then, 
with Barbarossa. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



MAN HUNTING. 



At this time Mr. John Wortley was the victim 
of a persecution. A beautiful widow, a countess, had 
resolved on leading him to the altar. Regarding him 
as somewhat abashed by her rank, she had proposed 
herself; he had asked timp to consider; and in the 
interval she called on him and took him about inces- 
santly. 

Bellars had introduced Wortley one night to her 
house, where she received literary and artistic society. 
His profound ignorance, his honest smile, his self-pos- 
sessed manners, had touched and charmed her. She 
resolved to educate and refine him. Her motives were 
unexceptionable. To be sure she was forty, with con- 
tours like a sofa's. But she had her own jointure of 
£10,000 a-year ; and, if Jack had been poor, his sava- 
gery would still have afiected her. Accomplished and 
clever men become bores ; like every thing else, when 
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they are common they have a tendency to be common- 
place. The Countess of Swamplands wished for some- 
thing fresh and original ; and Jack was the nearest 
approach to a Kaffir that was attainable discreetly. 

Besistance on the part of Jack she had never calcn- 
lated on. How could she ? She had been sought after 
by the desirable so long, so warmly, so unreservedly, 
that with all her tactful, natural, and acquired, know- 
ledge of men, she had now blundered. The cleverest 
woman is subject to whims, and then she ceases to 
be an accountable being. The full moon sometimes 
withdraws all the brain &om the susceptible sex, and 
the pretty creature is absurd, running about without 
her head. 

Mrs. Brown Eobinson will condemn this. Madame, 
your veins are not Messalina's veins ; and you may 
thank God you are a better Christian, and that Mr. 
Brown Eobinson may salute you in happy confidence. 
Lady Swamplands is a highly educated woman, and 
has written leading articles, people say, in leading 
journals ; and she follows her instincts. Pitched into 
space, she rolls round and round like other planets; and 
it's not your business if you don't move in her circle. 

I was once consulting my solicitor in Essex Street, 
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Strand^ asking him to reduce his costs. His hand 
was plunged into his front linen, I thought to be 
placed on his heart. A fiendish expression crossed 
his countenance. His hand arose from his short 
bosom^ and was dashed on the desk malignantly. He 
had killed a flea. The innocent flea was but obeying 
its instincts and its bad taste, like the solicitor himself. 
I paid the costs : but I got a moral. 

Lady Swamplands, herself driving in a silvered 
chariot a pair of fawn-coloured ponies, called on Mr. 
Wortley at his bijou mansion. 

" Not down yet, my lady." 

** Never mind, I will wait." 

" He was not home till six this morning, my lady, 
and Tm afraid he's not awake ; and he left word he 
wasn't to be called." 

" Dissipating, I suppose ? Poor boy ! he must be 
rescued from all this. I will wait. It is twelve 
o'clock, and you can call him." 

The countess went into the rush-strewn armoury 
waiting-room, took up the Sporting Magazine, and 
was soon lost in its pages — lolling on two chairs, 
as only literary ladies can. Lady Swamplands read 
every thing : and often forgot herself. 
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In twenty minutes, the host, in a dressing-gown 
greatly decreasing his size, entered the room. 

" Good morning, countess. How are you, old lass ? 
Take a seat. Breakfasted ? " 

" My dear John, of course I have. What makes 
you so late up ? What were you doing last night ? " 

" Better not ask, and I'll tell you no lies. I wasn't 
praying, you may swear." 

" You are destroying yourself, this way ; your con- 
stitution and your fortune. I will not have it, John 1 " 

" Won't you ? Bravo ! If you won't mind me 
having some tea, you may scold away. Here, Plush, 
tea and-yes, a herring thia morning." 

" A herring, John ! " 

" Very good thing, a herring. Try one. Red I 
mean, of course." 

" Filthy, John ! I will never take you if you do 
not get more into delicate habits. 

" Won't you ? Thank you. I didn't think you 
would, myself." 

Jack poured out his tea with great equanimity* 

^* John, this has gone on too long.** 

"What has?" 

^ This— this unsettlement I have called on you 
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this morning to take you to my solicitor's, and get 
settlements made/' 

" Bravo, old lass ! Lots of energy in you." 

" Don't use that language. Will you come ? " 

" Come ? Well, let's consider. Won't have a bit 
of herring and a glass of sherry ? No 1 Well — eh, 
a solicitor ? Well, now, what are you going to settle 
on me ? " 

" How can I tell, you foolish boy, until I know your 
own fortune ? You never told me that." 

*^ No more I did. I don't remember I ever told 
any one ; and, to let you into a great secret, old 
"woman. 111 be d d if I ever do tell any one." 

" What do you mean, John ? Is this the con- 
fidence of married life ? " 

" Not spliced yet, you know." 

" And we never shall be if you maintain this un- 
couth mystery." 

" I'm agreeable." 

" How dare you say that ? Do you not know that, 
my affections are fixed on you ? Would you break 
my heart ? " 

" Not for the National Debt, ma'm." 

^^ Gome to my solicitor, then, like a good boy, and 
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talk to him. It is not proper that you and I should 

be talking on such a subject." 

" Eight again. But — I say, ain't we very jolly as 
it is ?" 

" What dreadful language, John ! Am I not to 
consider my reputation ? We must be married." 

" You don't say so. Who the devil is to make us 
marry ? '* 

" The world." 

'* But you and your friends are always laughing at 
the world." 

*^ Men can laugh at the world ; and women affect 
to laugh at it. But I have always respected its com- 
mands and demands. I married in my own station 
to please my parents, though I loved another ** 

" What has become of him ? " 

" Good gracious, John ! what does that matter to 
you ? " 

"Why, he's the cove you ought to marry 
now !" 

^^ John, you are insulting in your simplicity. He's 
married, and bald, and has eleven children, and is fat, 
and has a red nose." 

" My eyes ! Suppose you had given in to love 
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eh ! and had the eleven children yourself— wouldn't 
you hate him now ? " 

" John, you'll drive me mad I " 

**Not a bit of it. You say you always follow 
worldly ways. Now, you know the world would 
Btare if you married me." 

" You don't understand me, John. What is odd is 
not improper. The world expects — after the manner 
in which we have been seen so much together — my 
calling here, and so on — ^that the intimacy should be 
foUowed up by marriage." 

'^ Ay, that's it ! Well, now, TU tell you how to 
get out of that difficulty. Suppose we don't be seen 
much together. Now, come, I'm only trying common- 
sense on. Don't spoil your eyes — ^beauties they are 
—with crying." 

" You do not care for me, John : you have never 
loved me." 

" A poor chap like me, whose father went to Botany 
Bay for forgery, couldn't dare to love such a great 
lady." 

^^ I told you to forget all that." 

" You did, but people won't let me. They let me 
play in your swell rooms like a pet puppy, and laugh 
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at me ; and I know Tm out of place. On the prairie, 
or in the bush, or on the sea, in a hunt or a fight, 
perhaps the laugh would be another way; and I 
don't see great manUness in knowing when to grin 
and how to bow, and what glasses to drink different 
wines out of. Besides, look here! My relations, two 
old maiden ladies, object to the match, do you see. 
There's a nice thin young lady of thirty, who can 
sing psalms beautiful, and tell you what the earth is 
made of, and the moou, too — they've found her out for 
me, and won't hear of you." 

" Is this to insult me, sir.^^" 

" God bless you — ^no I You won't hear reason." 

" Do I, John, shrink from the offence which I'm to 
give to my kinsmen, and to my late husband's re- 
lations, also?" 

** You've plenty of pluck, and I like you for it. 
But it's different with you and me. You are inde- 
pendent. Now, those old women have a large pro- 
perty, which I'm certain of, no doubt, at their death; 
but which they'd pretty well give in at once to my 
hands, to trade with, if I married to please them. 
Don't you see that, my darling old woman?" 

'* This is insufferable I Why, have you not mo- 
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desty ? Why not be guided by me, so much more 
acquainted with the world?" 

** Well, haven't I been as dutiful in trolling about 
with you as a little boy with his mother ?" 

'* Complimentary comparison !" 

** Well, now, here we are, good friends, wrangling. 
What's it all about? Let's kiss and be friends." 

" Stand away, sir ! John, you are a bad man. You 
have been trifling with my aflfections: and I have 
only made myself ridiculous by acknowledging my 
love for you. Let it end here I" 

'' I'm agreeable to any thing." 

" Shameful boy — shameless boyl Is this the way 
you requite my attempt to educate you — to fit you 
for society?" 

" Now, listen here and I'll put the matter straight." 

His base, in its solemnity, was affecting, and the 
Danish fair face paled sternly. 

" You got a whim to take me in hand. You no 
more understood me than you understand what's 
under the waves of a sea. You could not see that 
I was not the sort of cove that allows himself to 
be taken in hand. You wanted to marry me, 
and get me and yourself grinned at. You were 

Yoifc n. P 
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80 furious about it, that you didn't give yourself 
time to think or look. Well, I was not the fellow 
to pull you up short. Tour thoughts were kind 
about me, and I was grateful, and if you'd take a 
coarse fellow's love you have mine. I gave you time 
to find out that we could only be jolly friends; and 
you wouldn't take tilne. And there you are, angry 
with me for no reason, and angry with yourself for 
less reason; for you are the best womanly heart in 
London, and every body's fond of you. Come, chear 
upl" 

Keally they had changed places; Jack was the 
patron, and the copious widow the patronised. She 
did Hateu to reason. She was furious and then 
pathetic with Jack ; and drove home and packed np 
her trunks, and went and floated among the cr^e de 
la crSme at Yienna, being there skimmed by a corpu- 
lent baron — ^but then, though so corpulent, he had 
60 many quarterings ! 

This was only one ci a series of scrapes in which 

. Mr. Wortley had found himself in consequence of his 

having made up his mind against matrimony. The 

rich traveller may now whistle Coram hxtront: we 

have abolished highwaymen. But the mama ! 
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Yet the mama may be beaten off witii a little 
vigour. It is the guerilla young lady waning on her 
own account that is most dangerous. 

There was Mrs. Spahi Nobody knew more of her 
than that her husband had died a year or two ago, 
and that she said he had greatly ill-treated her, and 
that she had vast numbers of relations residing here, 
there, and every where, with whom she was always * 
living, but whom you never saw. She got her place 
in a certain good society, with manners which, whether 
brusque or fewning, were always tainted by a vulgar 
style, by insults and flatties — ^insulting and flattering 
the right people. She got a character for saucy reck- 
lessness when she was always calculating her every 
word and gesture. You could not but believe her when 
she fluttered her eyelashes at you, and squeezed your 
hand, because you knew she always spoke her '^ mind '* 
to peojde she didn't like. She was one who told you 
she took fancies, and you took a fancy to her, though 
she was queer, vulgarly smart, wretchedly dressed, 
and grossly fll-natured. Of course you found her 
out in time, and avoided her ; and she would cry, and 
whisper that a dark veil now interposed between her 
and the sun, and she would not let you go. To get 
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to certain places and among certain people, where and 
with whom she was always uneasy, she would do any 
thing. She toadied dreadful old women, and made 
violent love to more dreadful old men. She didn't 
mind young men ; she wasn't pretty enough, and was 
too old, being near thirty : besides that, attention to 
them compromised her ; and besides also, they didn't 
appreciate her brisk cynicism, which was her forte. 
Jack she had marked down as an exceptional man. 
The gayest wildness, and then the most terrible tears, 
were tried on him ; but, after several weeks' struggle, 
she got nothing more definitive out of him than that, 
if he travelled in the East, he would, as she requested, 
take her with him dressed as a page, after the man- 
ner sketched in Lord Byron's "Lara," and Mr. 
Cooper's ^' Eed Eover." 

A corresponding young lady bombarded Mr. 
Wortley with missile notes, several sheets per diem, 
crammed tight into small shiny envelopes. She 
wrote first anonymously, and in the end gave her 
name and address. This was Miss Sheeps of Bussell 
Square, daughter of the eminent barrister Sheeps, of 
the northern circuit. She was very pretty, avoided 
Bociety^ walked out alone pensive in the full thorough^ ^ 
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fares^ and poured out her papa's claret every evening 
as he sat over his briefs. The principal topic of her 
letters to Wortley was the non-existence of her 
mother. Alas I she had had no mother to watch 
over her I The maternal parent had done her 
a frightful injury, it would appear, in going to 
heaven. Her mind had been undirected; wild, 
uneasy thoughts had agitated her — ^morning, noon, 
and night ; and she generally brooded upon herself. 
Her father was kindness itself; his beneficence in 
regard to pocket-money was more than parental; 
but could he fulfil a mother's care ? Ah, no 1 She 
longed to piUow her head on a loving bosom, to which 
she could confide her "innermost" thoughts— her 
outermost thoughts seeming, no doubt, to take care of 
themselves. In countless quires Jack was therefore 
invited, with poetical circumlocution, to become her 
mother. Jack was a very honest fellow ; took a few 
walks with her; saw she was a fool; and left her 
with her innermost thoughts unappeased. She wrote 
italicised meanings at his desertion; but he didn't 
give way. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

I 

THE CLUB — Jl QtJARBEL. 

When Jack had seen Lady Swamplands drive away 
in her silvered carriage^ Jack proceeded to open his 
letters. One ran thus : — 

" From a friend. Look out. Seek and find IJom- 
bard Street. Bill-brokers have your acceptances for 
£4000. The bills are drawn by Diego Dwyorts. 
He's speculating." 

Jack whistled a tune from the first bar to the last ; 
then, thinking gravely, he put his other letters aside, 
dressed with a rapidity which puzzled the vaJet, 
accustomed to his slow movements, and got quickly 
into the city. He found out what he sought, and 
was at the club for dinner. 

Diego was there, Bellars, Eoper, Graphs, and 
sundry others, at a house dinner. Jack was received 
with applause, as usual. 

Dinner being over, Jack asked permission to say a 
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few words. He said his few wards in a low deep 
voice, sounding odder than ever from that juvenile 
figure in that great room. 

" Gentlemen, I believe you are all my friends— all 
but one ; and I want to speak to the rest about that 
one. I don't want to speak very hard on him. 
Toull know what to do, and you'll tell me what to 
do. Look at these documents. There's two bills I 
bought up to-day, stopping them before they were 
matured. Each is for £2000. They are drawn by 
Mr. Diego Dwyorts. They appear to be accepted by 
me. Now, 1 never put my name to a bill since I 
have been in England. Gentlemen, tell me what 
to do." 

Diego had calculated every thing but this. Who 
could have considered such a position ? His brain 
reeled. The glossy walls and gaudy roof of the 
grand club-room seemed to be encroaching and 
bearing down on him. 

The party, deeply pained, were silent — aghast. 
Jack, cool and steady, sipped his wine. 

Roper, prompt and kind always, leaned forward, 
and in a heavy whisper that did not straggle beyond 
the table — 
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" Tear up the paper, Jack. Dwyorts will pay. Til 
be security" 

Diego was leaning back on Ms chair, paralysed* 

" Do, Jack ! " said Bellars, with earnest voice. 

Jack took up the bills and paired them accurately, 
tore them up symmetrically, and threw the frag- 
ments over his shoulder into the fire. 

" There goes 1 " 

The decanter was passed round and employed in 
silence. Diego, breathing hard, still did not speak. 

They got up to go away. 

Diego rose, his breast heaving convulsively. 
Hoarsely and deeply, he said — 

" What cheat is this ? What cheat is this, I say ? 
Who are you — ^you, Wortleyf Some digger ruffian 
from Ballarat — that came across me among the 
gentlemen who were my friends before you crossed my 
path, and fling forgery in my face. D — ^n your gold, 
sir I — ^gold got no one knows where — ^by false coining, 
or false will, who knows I — picked up in some placer 
hole, or burrowed out of some pirate's cave — what 
right does it give you, son of a forger, with a sailor's 
speech and a pickpocket's manners — ^what right does 
it give you to take airs here or elsewhere over me ? " 
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" Be quiet, Diego, you are all wrong," said Bellars. 

" Come away, Dwyorts/' said Koper. 

" Off, gentlemen I" roared Diego, the muscles of the 
arm rising and tightening beneath the skin-like 
cloth. 

*' It is with this man I have business. He has 
been my curse from first to last. He has got my house, 
won my wife, won my friends, outstepped, degraded, 
me : and now tramples on me. Curse him, I say ! " 

Waiters and others rushed into the room. Wortley, 
pale, calm, and courageous, stood up before the strong 
and furious enemy. They would have pulled him 
away. There was a scuffle ; a table upset. Dwyorts 
struck Wortley a dreadful blow, and as he was down 
seized him and flung him across the room, and then 
stood — with the foam on his lips, his fists clutched 
hideously — as if only half satisfied. 

Jack picked himself up, hurt and rather stunned^ 
but not out of temper. 

" Don't mind me, gentlemen. I'm a light weight, 
and have often gone down before a man. It's only 
getting up again ; and " — he smiled a smile that was 
startling on his boyish face — ** I generally come best 
off in the end, as Mr. D. Dwyorts shall find." 
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^^ We won't have the club disgraced by brawls, and 
daels afterwards ; Tm d — d if we will ! and so ^ 

This was from a member of the Committee, purple- 
faced, obese, roused from his sleep over his second 
pint of port 

« Out of this as fast as your heels can carry yon, 
Dwyorts," whispered Bellars, passionately. "Jack 
shall shoot you, by G — d ! Get off at once : Boulogne 
— Hotel de Nord — go by next train." 

^' I'll keep the appointment 1 " said Dwyorts as he 
bustled through the crowd, sprang at his hat in the 
hall, and darted off to hiding. 

Bellars and Roper got Jack away, trying in vain, 
however, to hurry him. He was pleased 'with the 
appointment for Boulogne, and, having got to a 
quiet hotel, spent the evening in calmly telling of all 
the duels he had fought, which had been numerous, 
in America. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

CAETRIDGES AND PAPILLOTES AT BOULOGNE. 

How gayly, this bright day, that white-decked, 
white-funnelled steam-boat dances over the Channel, 
her prow bent on France, her smoke hieing back to 
white England as to the natural place for smoke 1 
What pleasant groups, eager for pleasure, are on the 
deck ! Brides and bridegrooms sitting close, vaguely 
blissful ; the mother of the family fondly eyeing her 
trying troubles, for whom she looks forward to good 
milk and sea air in buoyant Boulogne ; the over- 
worked lawyer, with his proud wife and adventurous 
daughters, off to the Boulevards, then the Alps; 
Italy, the Rhine ; the prosperous merchant going to 
spend an assigned sum, and to be taken for a Milord ; 
the Milord and the Miladies, secluded in their strapped 
carriages, whence they look down on the vulgarly 
comfortable; the Bohemian, bearded, going to his 
proper country — ^the continent; Albert Smith and 
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Co., with knapsacks on, to Mont Blanc by a new 
route — say Madrid; pretty ladies' maids laughing 
with severe couriers ; great miUiners, with large 
assumptions and small bonnets, travelling for fashions : 
the theatrical manager, smoking, puUing down his 
ehirt-cuflfe, and talking of the Ristori, the Emperor, 
the receipts ; the poor young lady, travelling alone, 
going to her governess place at Moscow ; the poor 
young gentleman, the Eeverend Mr. Heart, with 
hollow cheeks and compassionate eyes, going to die 
at Kice; the restless gentleman, with a dress-coat 
but broken boots, runnin* away from his creditors ! 
Gayly the boat dances this bright day with its mixed 
cargo ; and the clouds run races on the blue coiuse 
with it, and the waves leap after it, and the little world 
on the waters, all expectancy and passage and excite- 
ment, seems happy. 

That is what you would see in the Long Vacation. 

It's a very different sight this wintry, harsh, rainy 
day, as the boat hisses and jumps, and pitches and 
screams. The captain is blinded against the tearing, 
torturing rain. The call-boy is in a state of steam ; 
his clothes always getting saturated, and always 
getting dried by the hot boiler, till his voice seems a 
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steam whistle. The helmsman^ oil-skinned into a 
seal's appearance, stands with his head down against 
the blasting rain, in a hopeless attitude^ and turns and 
twists, and teases and irritates the wheel as if in des- 
pair. The passengers — not many — sit sullenly en- 
during, the water pouring off them as the water pours 
out of the mouths of the sea-lions in stone fountains. 
They have been sick, and are wanting to be sick 
again. Children of earth, they ask of their Creator 
why is there sea ? 

Lord Roper is there, in countless coats, always 
sending for hot brandy and water, and always asking 
the steward how far off Cape Nez they are. BeUars 
is there, in a tarpaulin he has borrowed from one of 
the crew, watching the soiled, sodden waves as they 
fall away, and counting the heaves of the gasping 
steamers. Jack Wortley, being a good sailor, is oa 
the paddle-box board, conversing with the captain, 
and philosophising on ground swells and cross seas. 
Diego Dwyorts is in the cabin, miserably ill, longing 
for Boulogne, or Death. 

At Boulogne, Boper and Bellars had a consultation. 
The principals, as bowing acquaintance, were civilly 
apart. 
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Boper said, " Does Dwyorts thoroughly understand 
that I do not come as his friend, hut as Jack's, and 
am his second only pro format to see fair-play?" 

Bellars replied, " Quite ; and, to do him justice, he 
was warm in professions of gratitude." 

'^ My mind, after all, is not easy about it," said fioper. 

^ Nor mine. I asked him again, now, to speak out, 
in justice to us," 

" Certainly, if he be guilty of the forgery, we should 
be not only fools, but criminals, to allow Jack to fight 
him." 

'^ Clearly. But his explanation of his affiurs is so 
ample ; he appears to have so much money in hand^ 
and to have had it for some time; and to have been 
of late so befriended by his relative, Jacob Dwyorts, 
that I am struck and puzzled. There is an air of troth 
about it that I cannot resist^ 

" And do you think we are safe ourselves if any 
thing happens?" 

** I do. The yacht will be off here between Calais 
and this place by the morning. A surgeon will be 
on board her. We can go any where in her." 

^^ I suppose we must go through with it. Did 
you say any thing to Dwyorts about apologising?" 
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^^ In the attitude he takes as to his innocence, it 
is out of the question, unless Jack apologises first/' 

'^ Jack would shoot him in the streets, at the 
club, any where, if we didn't let him do it in the 
regular way.* 

" And Dwyorts, in a different wiay, is more 
murderous. Innocent or guilty, he feels the appear- 
ance of the thing will ruin him in London. His 
hatred of Jack seems of some standing.^ 

" It's an infernal bore 1 I think they^l hit one 
another. Jack is a sure shot — ^I never saw a better ; 
and this Diego has had one or two afiairs, I believe." 

" And, in the deadliness of his enmity, he is now 
as cool as Jack." 

" Let us have some mulled something and a game 
of billiards." 

The baggageless party paid their bill in the 
morning, and took a carriage to Calais. How lightly 
they talked of light matters! Jack was full of 
anecdote. 

As the crazy vehicle rose upon one of the long 
hills on the broad road, Jack pointed out to his 
friends a gull's wing, grey out in the far cold clear 
morning air. It was the yacht that Bellars had 
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borrowed from a friend, and which had been sent 
round from Dover for that sad day's work. 

They leaped out of the carriage, paid the driver, 
telling him they would walk to Calais, and proceeded 
to get down to the shore. The yacht was standing 
in fast. After a while she hoisted her flag, as a 
signal that she saw the party. 

Bellars and Eoper marked out the ground. Jack 
talked to Diego, and extolled the rigging and run of 
the yacht 

" You will take your place here, Mr. Dwyorts, if 
you please," said Roper, taking off his hat to his 
principal. Diego bowed, and, taking his pistol, took 
his ground. 

Jack did not obey instructions. 

" No, no, Mr. BeUars! You're green. No objection 
to my place ; but don't you see you've put the other 
cove in a nice line with that overhanging busL No 
credit in bringing him down!" 

Bellars and Boper were confused, but reformed the 
arrangement 

" I thank you, sir," said Diego, huskily. 

" Devil a bit 1 Fair play, but no mercy. Here's a 
black spot under my eye, from your fist— aim at tha^ 
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if you like. Til settle you oflf if I can, Mr. Dwyorts, 
and no mistake." 

*• Tushr Diego had been relenting, had wished to 
undo the past. But it was too late. That smile on 
that boyish face maddened him. 

Straight as God's vengeance went Diego's bullet 
into the heart of his opponent. The boyish face was 
convulsed, and then the body fell, with the head 
forward, lightly. 

Diego stood, but not in the same place. The 
bullet had seared the comer of his forehead, and he 
had leaped on one side. 

Not a word was said. 

The yacht's boat came in. They lifted the dead man 
and carried him through the slight surf into the boat, 
laying him down tenderly, and covering him with a 
coat Diego got in, and, excited, took an oar and 
rowed. The seconds, shrinking from him, sat to-' 
gether in the stem-sheets. Bellars held his face 
away ; was that salt drop, that fell from his cheek 
into ocean, from the dash of the oars T 

The surgeon pronounced the fatal word first— ^ 
"DeadI" 

They got on board. 

VOL. IL Q 
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They took from his pockets two letters; one 
addressed to Bellars, one to Therese; some money, 
which they distributed among the crew; as for the 
trinkets — the famous diamond studs, a fantastic little 
watch" and some rings — ^they kept them for women 
who had loved him, and whom he had been kind to. 

Bellars put aside the. fair locks tenderly, neatly, as 
they wrapped the slight form in a hammock, shotted 
the feet, and dropped young John Wortley into 
the channel. 

" Poor Jack I " sighed Bellars. 

« So goes a gallant human being," said Roper. 

" He brought it on himself. But Grod forgive me ! " 
poughly groaned Diego. 

*' And now, my lord and gentlemen/' said Lieu- 
tenant Luflfed, " where bound ? " 

*' Mr. Dwyorts," said Roper, sternly, " our move- 
ments depend on your wishes." 

" How so, my lord ? " 

"If you show yourself in London, you will 
certainly be suspected, and perhaps arrested. Wortley 
will be missed, and Jack had a great many friends. 
On the other hand, it is our interest to be in town, and 
show ourselves as soon as we can.'' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE WILL AND THE DEED. 

" Dear old fellow ! " wrote Jack in the Boulogne 
bedroom, preparing for the worst, " go to Graves and 
Gauds, solicitors, Fumivars Inn, and you will find 
my will. I leave you the Bellars Hall property, and 
luck with it. All the rest goes to Therese. Take 
care that she gets my letter. Done the trick by this 
time- Ghosts being aUowed, shaU visit you in a 
friendly way. — J. Wortley. 

" P.S. — ^I leave you the property because you saved 
my life, and because I like you. Mind you be 
prime minister. 

*^P.S. 2. — ^You're an honourable chap, and youVe 
often joked me about the way I got all the tin. 
Never you mind how it was. I never lied — and youTI 
take my word that it came honestly. I didn't find 
a Monte Christo isle. I didn't dig it up. I speca- 
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lated for it, and won it — ^but not in trade, and not at 
gambling. That's aU PU telL 

" P.S. 3. — Break it kindly to the old women at 
Brixton. They'll take on." 

Years after,Bellars, travelling in America, was telKng 
a friend he mjtde there how he had recovered his an- 
cestral property. This friend had known Wortley. 
Wortley, this friend said, had had a theory about the 
great trans- Atlantic steamers that had been " missing" 
from time to time. Wortley did not credit that they 
had been sunk ; his theory was that they had been 
carried north, and were north still, in the ice, north- 
wards ever. Wortley had said one day, " Suppose a 
cove was to get hold of one of the wrecks (some of 
them had three or four hundred thousand pounds on 
board), it would be worth the venture." Bellars came 
to the conclusion that Wortley had ventured and had 
won. But all this was beyond proof, and he did not 
select to throw up his estate for the benefit of the crown. 
The letter to Therese ran : — 
**I have wished, more than I ever wished any 
thing, for you to have loved me. But Tm glad now 
you didn't, as you would fret at getting the news 
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Bellars will tell you before you get this. BellaiB will 
tell you all about it. I would kill your husband if I 
Qould — aad there's many a wife would think that a 
good way to win a wife's heart I leave you all my 
tin— about £100,000. Be as happy as you can ; but 
never live with Dwyorts. Tve left it to trustees ; so, 
any way, no husband can ever touch it. It's for you, 
and only you. I leave you the house in Park J/ane, 
and I should like to think that you'll live there. 
Good bye, Therese. Tour lover. — J. Wortlbt." 

" So, you're now rich again, Bellars," mused Boper. 
"Yet I can't congratulate you. What a strange 
little fellow he was ! How keen, how self-possessed, 
how he influenced and mastered people ; and it was 
all mother wit. Poor Jack ! Curse that Dwyorts ! 
Forgery or not, he is ' a bad lot,' I fear. Who'll ever 
know whether he did the bills or not? " 

" I don't believe . he did, strange as any other 
explanation is," said Bellars, sadly cogitating. " If I 
thought he had, he should have had a turn with 
me after killing Jack." 

^^ A good time to fight a man, no doubt, just after 
he has killed another. He'd be a little unsteady then, 
I should think" 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

INGOHSBENT. 

They went up to town. Bellars transacted business, 
and spoke on the "address" at the meeting of 
parhament. 

The Queen had formed a new government ; and, 
as usual, was more popular than before. The ex- 
King Louis Philippe had passed the last years of 
his life in teaching the British sovereign state-craft. 
^* Always," said the wily monarch, " sacrifice your 
Guizot 1 " The Queen never forgot the advice, and 
thus avoided revolutions; for when the people 
marched up to the Bastille to destroy it, they found 
that it had vanished. 

There was club gossip about Jack Wortley and 
Diego Dwyorts. What had become of them ? Eoper 
was not supposed to know any thing of the matter, 
and overheard the gossip undisturbed. Bellars was 
appealed to, but assumed a forced liveliness, and was 
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close in his attention to the House ; and^ after a day 
or two, the new Guizot was the topic. 

There are so many private catastrophes that the 
world cannot stop for any. At clubs you do not miss 
faces; for, if you lose an old acquaintance, you make a 
new one every day, and there is a balance of comfort. 

On the other hand, private affairs are so urgent 
you cannot attend to politics; and it is not necessary. 
In this country of settled institutions and arranged 
classes, the emotions of patriotism are not called for. 
You know that Lord This must do precisely the same 
as Lord That: and that, whatever the commotion, 
the result will be the same. 

It is thus the military spirit succumbed to standing 
armies. Where there is Discipline there is no Ad- 
venture. As a boy you sighed to be Dick Turpin, or 
Captain Macheath, or Amadis de Gaul ; not to be a 
Colonel, or a Brigadier, or other aigueletted person 
in whom your individuality would be lost. I remem- 
ber when Sir Colin Campbell — brave old man! — 
came home from the Crimea, and was receiving the 
honours of a Scotch city, he said, speaking of the tramp 
of the Highland Brigade up the heights of Alma^ 
" But, gentlemen, it was not I did this alone. There 
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yrsLS another party." He did honour to the Brigade, 
whom he regarded as "a party." Your chivalrous 
fiool does not pine to be " a party/' 

There are happy cases where public and private 
good can be felicitously co-ordinated. I once heard 
of an instance of heaven and earth being worshipped 
together. A lady-abbess, of an Irish convent, had 
a picture of the Messiah, before which, with unquench- 
able sorrow and inextinguishable hope, she hourly 
prostrated herself. The picture, by an accident of 
art, while portraying the divine benignity incarnated, 
was a portrait of her first lover ! 

Once, on a road in Italy, I, pedestrianizing, stopped 
at a well to drink. The friend traveUing with me 
was a good Papist, and, as it was Sunday, he knelt 
down before an image of the Virgin, placed above the 
refreshing spring, and prayed. There was a mountain 
wind blowing, and it twirled a speck of dust into his 
eye. He would have prayed, but he was compelled to 
attend to his eye. He rubbed, and twitched, and red- 
dened the eye; he got up in a rage ; he cursed the dusi 
" Alas, Charles ! " said I, solemnly, " that bit of earth 
in your eye hides heaven from you." " There is a time 
for all things," said he, angrily ; and we walked on» 
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CHAPTER XX. 



^EAB THE CLOUDS. 



Enteb — take care, of your head. A garret ! 

No ; you can't get in : the door is locked. 

Some one is coming up the stairs. What a weary, 
dragging, pace ! It is dusk, this January afternoon ; 
but you can see the man's face as he turns the comer 
of the stairs. Winter, and he's no coat on ! What 
rags I What a fierce face, in all its thinness ! 

His hand trembles as he puts the key in the lock. 
It is a heavy^ ill-fitting door, and he has to thrust it 
open with the weight of that wasted body. 

Two women were lying on the heap of worn straw 
in a comer, covered with rags, which were not covering 
at all. 

One of them rose into a sitting posture — ^rose with, 
difficulty — and said, " Water, father ! " 

" Why, you haven't drank the basinful I left you ? ** 
he asked, in a cracked voice. 
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"Mother upeet it — by accident — soon after you 
i^ent." 

** m go down and get you some. How are you, 
xnotiier ? " asked the husband, sadly, but lovingly. 

He had to kneel to catch the woman's breath. 

" Brought nothing home, Tom ? " moaned she. 

** Nothing. I stood all day in the streets. I've 
done all man could do. Til try no more." 

« Water, father ! Water ! "" 

He carried the basin — ^nearly too heavy for him 
now — down to the pump. It was quite too heavy 
for him coming up ; but he carried it. 

That thin girl — ^the shoulder-bones starting from 
the white skin — ^how she drank 1 

He took the basin to the wife; she had fainted. 
He bathed her lips and temples ; she was dead I 
He shed no tear. 

** I'm better now, father. Oh, &ther — ^father ! if 
you'd only have let me gone begging, I'd have brought 
something home yesterday." 

^' Ay, Nell, you'd have brought shame home. Better 
die!" 

"No — ^no — ^nol Not die. I'm only so young, father: 
and now I'm hungry again. Oh I why do you keep 
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me here ? Why do you lock the door when you 
go out ? 

^ Hush, Nell ! Look at mother. She's dead ! " 

A sad, whining shriek. She put her feeble arms 
round the dead mother, kissed her, spoke to her, and 
wept and cried deliriously. 

** Father — ^father — ^this is your doing ! " 

'' It is, Nell." • 

" Oh ! I could have brought her home bread yester- 
day : only a little bread she wanted. Oh, fisither — 
father — ^this is your doing I " 

" I did my best, Nell, to day: I asked high and low. 
Two million of men here in London ; and not one 
penny among them alL" 

" Oh ! we should go to the workhouse." 

" Never 1 Better die I " He sat on the floor with 
his arms folded, muttering, " Better die I " 

He was out in the strike of the Jubilee works' 
hands. But he was an unskilled man, member of no 
*^ society," and had received little of the subscribed 
money: for a week not a farthing; all organization 
for relief having ceased. He had sold every thing of 
the little he possessed ; furniture, clothes, his wife's 
wedding ring. A spirit, not above his class, but 
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above his position, now made his misery more com- 
plete. 

Night fell, and he sat through that night watching 
his daughter, who moaned, slept^ and still moaned. 

Day broke: he opened the window, and looked 
up to heaven, and sat down again. 

A sparrow about town— a foolish sparrow — ^had 
seen the straw; he twittered into the room. 

Foolish sparrow I How soon he was killed: what 
an easy thing, even for a starving man, to break that 
brittle little bird's neck ! 

A London artisan, with his daughter, lived another 
day on a London sparrow. A sparrow shall not fall 
to the ground without purpose. 

A knock at the door that afternoon. The father 
was out, to see if the parish would bury his wife — to 
ask for alms again. The daughter started. Among 
the two million of men in London, did some one kind 
heart remember them ? * 

" Who's there ? " cried the girl, crawling from the 
comer — ^the comer most distant from the corpse — ^to 
the door. 

« Me, third floor front," 

"Mr. Ritts?" 
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" Yes." 

" What is it ? " 

" Heard you were ill. Where's the governor ?** 

" Gone out." 

" When will he be home ?" 

« I don't know." 

" Open the door." 

" He's taken the key." 

**Well, he's a rum 'un. Landlady says you're 
starving, and won't go to the workhouse. Is that it ? 

"Yes." 

" Here's a bob. Ill push it under the door." 

" Bless you, sir ! — oh, bless you ! If this had only 
come yesterday." 

*^Why?" 

" Mother's dead." 

" Inside — in the room ?*' 
^ " Yes." 

"My eyes I" 

A pause. 

" Shall I break open the door ? " 

" Oh I father would be angry." 

" And, by jingo ! it would be felony, too. No go.* 

Another pause. 
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^* Stop a bit. 111 go and buy you a loaf, and get on 
to the roof and drop it into your window." 

She could not bless him more, for grateful sobs. 

His hideous little face — though the vulture was 
fattening — ^looked in on that tomb-like room in half an 
hour ; he was sprawling on the roof. 

How the girl clutched and gnawed the bread ! 
Pleased was Bitts, and a better fellow from that day 
out. 

But Eitts, though a vulture, did not feel comfortable 
near a dead body, and did not stay long. He promised 
to look in next day. Bitts slept well that night : he 
had saved a human being— price one shilHng t 

Where was the father ? He did not come home 
till the early darkness had preceded him. He had 
got money. He had bought food. He had entered 
on war with the world. Better have died ! 
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CHAPTER XXL 

TraAT " HAl^D " CAN DO AGAINOT A FAMILY. 

He got on to the roof, squatting in the clammy 
air on the freezing slate, and looked down on a vast 
dark space before him, with strange, huge, low forms 
rising out of it, blacker than the black air. This was 
the Jubilee works, silent and tenantless of workmen* 
What was the worthless artisan searching so steadily — 
savagely — for ? 

His daughter had left the garret, and, unrestraiQed 
by the absorbed father, had got into the plashy 
streets, and the chill air was sweet to her — it was free 1 
Lights are rising here and there out of the grounds 
of the Jubilee works : starting, spreading, lingering ; 
licking and illuminating the black shapes — ^work- 
shops, piles of beams, weighty hammers, columns 
of furnace chimneys. These fires seem to warm the 
watcher on the roof; he smiles^ and thrusts his limbs 
oat, and rubs his hands. 
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All is still ; hushed as the desert : silence, sad and 
strange, in this comer of the swarming town. The 
great high walls that ring the works hide the growing 
conflagration from the passers and those anti-Diogene* 
san wayfarers, the police. But there are other gazers in 
overlooking garrets ; men and women rush down-stairs 
— ^scream; there is commotion before the great gate. 

" Fire ! " How the cry rings through our civilisa- 
tion ! And London is always ready for the struggle 
with the eternal enemy ; to go with pith and power 
against the incessant invader and robber; to hem 
him in ; and mercilessly to quench and kill with the 
element which is his allotted conqueror. 

Engines, plunging along the streets with frantic 
roar, arrive from all points, and are given up to hun- 
dreds of eager arms, and drag up from the earth, and 
belch upon the yellow glare, hissing streams. The 
yards are alive with clustering salamander-men, 
their brass-bound helmets adventuring to risky spots, 
and glowing in the light that has reddened the sky 
of the aroused city. From far hills and high remote 
windows, straining eyes see the blaze rising and rising 
in changeful crimson — in the distance dread, mysteri- 
ously powerful, and silent. 

VOIi. II. B 
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For the ripples of flame have rushed together and 
converged into waves — ^into hillows — ^into oceans 
of surging fire. The conflagration is swiftly complete 
in its victorious hold of thin walls and caulked floors, 
beams^ pulleys, ropes, shavings, dust, tools. The 
blaze, screaming, and shooting its hot breath in ad- 
vance, is beating back the glowing helmets, leaping 
luriuly, with sharp crackle. 

The old man is in the office I The phaeton has 
arrived, at six o'clock as usual, for him; and the 
servant hoarsely whispers the dreadful danger. It 
appalled the mob, as the news ran, into a murmur 
that drowned the roar of the combat between fire and 
water. 

The office — or stack of two-storied buildings — ^is 
encompassed and possessed with fire. 

It is these that the man on the roof is watching. 

A face appears at one of the upper windows. Burnt 
out of sleep, stupefied with smoke, the old man is 
seen by hundreds to pass from window to window, 
clutching the wood-work, leaning out, craving escape. 
Hopeless : flames are every where ! 

The works are ashes. A few bones in the charred 
wood and whitened bricks tell the story next day, 
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-when the choking smoke has allowed examination of 
the cooling embers. 

It was a dreadful death, said the world. Yet 
many hundreds felt no pity. The police could not 
analyse the intentions of Providence in regard to an 
old gentleman of cold character, egotistical self-suffi- 
cingness, and unpopular tastes. The police offered a 
large reward for the detection of the coward villains 
who had revenged social disorganization with the 
torch. The police did not succeed, and were soon 
intent on a great poisoning case, in which several 
men of science in England proved each other to be 
imbeciles. 

The family fared badly. The works were utterly 
uninsured ; for it was an occasional fireak of the pro- 
prietor to let a policy lapse, and not renew it for 
months and months. The loss of property was a dead 
loss. All the supposed confidential solicitor had to 
report was, that a will, made fifteen years before, had 
recently been destroyed, and directions given for an- 
other, contrary, varying; and that Jacob, when asked 
to sign, tore it up, having changed his mind. Of the 
state of his afeirs the confidential solicitor knew 
nothing, he protested. The pocket-book, in which 
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Jacob concentred his accounts ' and checked his 
memoiy, he always carried about with him; and that 
was now burned off the face of the earth. There was 
£7000 at a city bank, and a broker of the Stock 
Exchange gave evidence of about £10,000 being 
traceable in different railway shares. In time, other 
sums were regained ; but the bulk of the imputed 
fortune was never found, and the confidential solicitor 
told his chief clerk that he did not believe that Jacob 
Dwyorts ever was rich. The world is so positive 
sometimes, that men not worth a farthing are 
milHonnairesI 

Mr. Chessey threw the affitirs into Chancery, where 
they have not since been heard of; and the Lord 
Chancellor declined to take Crowe out of the Bench 
pending the delayed decision. Mrs. Chessey, how- 
ever, took mercy on him : and he went to St. Peters- 
burgh, and established an agency in the London 
porter line; perhaps with some underlying diplomatic 
hope of eventually annexing the embassy to the 
stores. His father, poor old Bob, is made comfort- 
able, and doses and decays at the Hampstead house 
of the Chesseys; where his niece shelters and soothes 
him, good kind woman. She is an insatiable flirt, 
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and will be a shrew^ perhaps, to the veteran Chessey, 
when the clever partner, Koms, brings him into the 
Gazette, and leaves him helplessly and indolently 
dependent upon his wife's fortune. But you can't 
help Uking her. The truth is that humanity, sinless, 
would be dull ; and that women particularly need the 
piquancy of little faults. 

Mr. John Dwyorts of London suffered severely 
from the crash. His own affairs were looked into,, 
and he was allowed to retire from business : he was 
ruined. His young wife at first highly resented her 
long endurance of the genteel and affluent patronage 
of " the family," that had turned out to be an im- 
posture. But she got over it by degrees, and took 
a shop and bustled, and was brisk and happy. 

The shop is in Oxford Street. It has good coffee 
and ices, and makes children happy and ilL Cross the 
street and look at it; with its plate-glass, flowers 
fruits, it is pretty. There, in the upper window, sits 
Jane, gathering the air of the metropolis, growing 
thin, and wcmdering, as she surveys the gallant 
whirl of the thronged street, why she is so lonely. 

Ellen serves in the shop, and takes her wages home 
to her scowling socialist. She is very civil now-a- 
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days to her stepmother. jShe works very hard : her 
legs are slim, and she has to stand about too much ; 
but she is to have a country excursion some day — 
and she hears that Woking is a pretty place. 

The glitter of old Jacob's pebbly eye had probably 
never pierced into this future for his family, or he 
would have made better arrangements. After all, 
judgment without feeling — life without affection — is 
a poor bungle and a sad smash. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

JUDQE AND PRISONER ON TRIAL. 

Sir Sitley Eecton had recovered somewhat, and 
had gone circuit again, with broken nerves, but un- 
flagging, conscientious, energy. One morning, when 
the spring was struggling into England, Lady Eecton 
— ^a withered lady — sent early for the newspaper — ^sent 
for it long before the usual hour; and, when she 
received it, hid and locked herself in her dressing-room. 
She read the following with swift eye, in a delirium 
of horror : — 

STAFFORD ASSIZES. 
(BEFORE SIR SITLBY RECTON.) 

MANSLAUOHTEB. 

Ralph Royston was placed in the dock charged 
with the murder of Diego Dwyorts, on the third of 
February last, in some woods adjoining the seat of 
Lord Slumberton, in this county. The case has 
excited extraordinary interest. The prisoner is a 
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man of about sixty years of age, with red complexion, 
aad long, thick, silvered hair. He has a very sensual 
mouth and chin ; but his aspect is not unpleasing. 

He pleaded not guilty. Mr. Neverend prosecuted. 
The prisoner defended himself, and with great abiUty. 

After an opening statement by counsel, 
* John Gray was called. I ain a gardener, employed 
by Miss Dasert of Beechton. On the afternoon of 
the third of February she had sent me home early, 
my wife being ill, and I was crossing Clupper Wood 
by the private path, when I heard a shot fired. It 
was a pistol shot. It was seemingly about a hundred 
yards from where I was at the time, in the wood. 
I ran further in to see what it was. I saw a man, the 
debeased, Ijring on the ground dead, and the prisoner 
stooping over him. In one hand prisoner had a cigar 
alight. In the other a pistol. I charged him with 
murder. John Brown came up, and we seized him, 
and he walked with us to Wornton Hall, which was 
the nearest place we could find a magistrate at. The 
prisoner did not say a word when I made the charge 
against him. He made no resistance. 

Cross-examined by the prisoner. You might have 
started when I said " Here's Murder." You did look 
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frightened. You had been smoHng the cigar, and 
put it to your mouth again when I charged you. 
Perhaps it is not likely you would be smoking when 
killing a man. You held the pistol by the barrel, 
not by the handle. Yes, just as a man* might when 
picking it up off the ground. You were not excited 
or passionate. ' Bewildered like. 

John Broum confirmed this evidence. Cross- 
examined, He said he had not looked at the prisoner, 
but had been seeing if the deceased was really dead. 

Mr. Pcdmer, a suigeon of StaflTord, called. I 
made a post-mortem examination of the body of the 
deceased. He died from a pistol bullet piercing the 
brain. I produce the bullet It fits that pistol, taken 
in the prisoner's hand. 

Cross-examined. The deceased was not so tall a 
man as you arO. In firing a pistol at a man less tall 
thanyourself, the bullet would probably go horizontally 
through the head. I found the bullet in such a 
position as would suggest that it was fired upwards, 
and not by a tall person. 

Lord Slumberton called. I knew the deceased. I 
sent for the prisoner from Switzerland to see the 
deceased and a young lady, Mademoiselle Therese 
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Desprez, and the appointment was made at my house, 
Womton HalL It was on the 3rd February. The 
prisoner made a statement that he had, some years 
ago, assumed the character of a Boman Catholic priest 
in Germany, and in that character had performed a 
pretended marriage ceremony, by which he deluded 
the deceased and Mademoiselle Desprez, who believed 
themselves lawfully married. There were very high 
words. The prisoner declared that the deceased's 
servant had given him, or the person who induced 
him to perform the act, to understand, that a mock 
priest was wanted; and he argued that the deceased 
had known of the mock marriage all along, in proof 
of which he referred to the fact that the deceased had 
married again in this country. This infuriated the 
deceased, who rushed at the prisoner, and knocked him 
down. The prisoner, • in rising, said, " You shall 
suffer for this I " He then left the room, and I induced 
deceased not to go after him. The next time I saw 
him he was in custody on this charge. Mademoiselle 
Desprez was, I think, pleased that the prisoner bad 
been struck. She kissed the deceased, and said some- 
thing to him. 

The Prisoner. One question, my Lord. You say 
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that 70a sent for me to Switzerland. I came, at your 
request, in order to do a kindness toyour relative. I 
came to undo, as well as I could, a folly — or a crime 
— ^that I had committed ; and you promised protection. 
The result is, that I am here. You can now only do 
me this service. Will you say, as a man of keenness 
and observation — Do you believe me guilty or not 
guilty? 

The Judge. The question is one you have no right 
to put, prisoner. 

Prisoner. His Lordship has said in private that he 
does not think me guilty. 

Witness. No. I have only said that I didn't 
know what to think. I have come to no conclusion. 

Prisoner. Gentlemen of the jury, you will mark 
that. 

ITierese Desprez. On the 3rd February I was at 
Wornton Hall, in the library, and saw the prisoner 
struck down by the deceased. I kissed the deceased, 
and thanked him for the blow. I was esicited at the 
time. I walked that afternoon to Beechton to see a 
lady there. John Kees accompanied me. I saw her. 
I returned through the Clupper wood to Wornton 
Hall. I had been singing at concerts in Birmingham, 
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and Lord Slumberton had invited me to stay that 
night at his house. I did not meet the prisoner in 
the wood. I did not see deceased. I heard a shot ia 
the wood as I was going to Beechton. I did not pay 
attention to it. I have been examined before the 
magistrates on the charge of shooting deceased. The 
prisoner made the charge. It is not true. I have 
been very ill. I believed myself married to deceased. 

Hie Prisoner . Did you love him ? ' 

Witness. (Who was allowed to continue her evi- 
dence sitting.) No. 

Prisoner. You had seen him in London lately, and 
knew he was married again. 

Witness. Yes. 

Prisoner. You had quarrels ? 

Witness. No. 

Prisoner. You are clever with monosyllables. Do 
you mean to tell the jury that you were so wanting in 
a woman's spirit as not to resent his marrying another 
woman — what you thought was bigamy? 

Witness. I said before I never loved him. I did 
not want to live with him. I had money for myself. 
It would have been a scandal to have complained to 
justice. It would have injured me with the public. 
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Prisoner, You are hot-tempered, I beUeve ? 

Witness. When I am wronged. 

Prisoner, Exactly. If you had met Dwyorts in 
the wood after the scene in the library, you would 
probably have abused him. 

Witness, Possible. 

Prisoner. Tou are frank. Will you answer an- 
other question as bluntly. I am sorry to put it; but 
I am being tried for my life, and I love life. Did you 
not meet Dwyorts that day in the wood ? 

Witness. No. 

Prisoner. You did not fire that pistol ? 

Witness. No. 

Prisoner, You know the use of a pistol ? Are 
practised as a shot ? 

Witness, Yes. 

Prisoner. Look at that pistol. It is inlaid with 
silver here, see. It would occupy a small space in 
a pocket. It is the sort of pistol a woman would 
buy. Do you make no mistake in saying it is not 
yours ? 

Witness, It is not mine. 

Prisoner. Where are yours ? 

Witness. I have none now. (After a pause,) The 
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last I had I gave it to a student — ^Ebeling^ at 
Heidelberg. 

Prisoner. Would you think it wrong in a woman 
to shoot a man who had betrayed her? 

Witness, Diego was as much deceived as I was. 

Prisoner. Answer the question, Mademoiselle, I 
beg of you. 

Witness. It depends. I was not angry with Di^o 
that day in the library. 

Prisoner. Not in the library, but in the wood ? 

Witness, I did not see him in the wood. 

Prisoner. The magistrates would not commit you 
on the charge. Did you account to them satisfac- 
torily for the time you were absent from Womton 
Hall? 

Witness. I told the truth. 

Prisoner. What have you been doing since your 
acquittal ? 

Witness, Living in London. 

Prisoner, With whom ? 

Witness. (Her face in flames.) Why should you 
know? 

Prisoner. It is necessary. Who lives with you 
in your residence in London ? 
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Witness, A friend. 

Prisoner, His name? 

Witness. Kees. 

Prisoner. That was Diego Dwyort's valet ? 

Witness, Yes. 

Prisoner, Is he married to you ? 

Witness. No. 

Prisoner. You lately had a legacy left you ? 

Witness. Yes. 

Prisoner. By one Wortley ? 

WiYwess. Yes. 

Prisoner. He was a young gentleman^ who had a 
great aflfection for, you, and to whom you were 
attached ? 

Witness. Yes. 

Prisoner. The deceased killed him in a duel, I 
believe ? 

Witness. I have heard it said so. 

Prisoner. You knew it on the 3d February ? 

Witness. I had heard it said so. 

Prisoner. Did you feel grief and anger ? 
Witness. Yes. 

Prisoner. Thank you, Mademoiselle, I have no 
more questions to ask. 
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John Kees called. On the 3d February I was in 
the library at Wornton Hall. I saw prisoner knock 
down the deceased, and I heard prisoner say, " You 
shall suffer for that." He then left the room. 
Shortly after, Mademoiselle Desprez left the room. She 
said she would call on the young lady whom my master, 
the deceased, had married in Ireland. My master said, 
" Follow her, Kees, and ask her to come back" I 
went ; I overtook her, and asked her to come back. 
She would not. She asked me to walk on with her. 
We asked the way at the lodge, and went through 
Chipper wood. We went straight to Beechton. I 
waited outside while Mademoiselle was inside. She 
was there about half an hour. We came strai^rht 
back, and as it was dark lost our way, and were late 
at the Hall on return. We never saw deceased 
that day, after leaving him in the library. 

Gross-examined, I had not quarrelled with my 
master. He once struck me. I had employed a 
detective to watch him. He was forging, I thought 
I believe his duel with Wortley was about that ; but 
I knew nothing of it till it was over. I am very fond 
of Mademoiselle. I would marry her if she would 
take me. She is better educated than I am. I think 
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Bhe loves me. She has no pistols now. I am not 
afraid of her. She is not afraid of me. I made love 
to her in my master's lifetime. She is not very 
profligate. She never lived with any man but 
master and me. She is disposed to lead a pure life, 
I think. I don't know whether or not Wortley 
enjoyed her favours. Perhaps not. He was young, 
and handsome, and rich. I am not young. I think 
I am not ugly. I'm not rich. I swear I did not see 
my master in the wood that day. (This witness 
gave his evidence in a remarkably reluctant way.) 

Miss Mary Dasert I live at Beechton. There was, 
on the 3rd February,a young lady under my protection : 
Mrs. Diego Dwyorts, wife of the deceased. On that 
day Therese Desprez called on me, and asked to see 
Mrs. Diego Dwyorts. She saw her in my presence. 
She came about half-past three o'clock ; she stayed 
about half an hour. I kissed her when she went 
away. I was pleased with her. She was not excited. 
Cross-examined. She was pale. Very pale. I 
did offer her wine. She took some port. I don't 
know how many glasses. Perhaps two. Her object 
in visiting Beechton was curiosity, she said, to seo 
Nea — ^Mrs. Dwyorts, and to withdraw all her own 

VOL. u. B 
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claims as a first wife. She did not seem mihappy 
in having her own marriage disproved. She did not 
speak wrathfuUy of the deceased. It was not a 
sneer. The reference was very slight. It did not 
seem to me that she was acting a part. She seemed 
to me a bold, brave woman seeking an independence 
in the world. Yes, a bold brave woman. I do not 
mean that she would shoot a man. I am sure she is 
innocent. 

Prisoner. And that I am guilty ? 

Witness. God forbid that I should judge you, 
wretched man ! 

Prisoner. Thank you, madam. 

This closed the case for the prosecution. 

In the course of his defence the prisoner said — ^My 
Lord and Gentlemen of the J ury, I appeal to you with 
confidence to acquit me of this charge. Prejudices have 
naturally been excited against me. My life has been a 
bad life. Accused of this murder, I turned on the 
woman Desprez, a public favourite — a woman I had 
wronged greatly. I admit that the suspiciousness of 
the circumstances demanded that I should be tried, 
and I have not had to complain of unfairness. I 
trust to my innocence for acquittal, and I have 
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decided, unpractised as I am in law and speech, to 

defend myself. Ton have heard some evidence; I 

will now add my testimony. I was knocked down — 

I am old and worn — by the deceased. I said, " You 

shall suffer for this !" How natural 1 The feeble 

threaten always ; it softens defeat. What did I 

mean ? I do not know what I meant at the moment. 

I am riot a vindictive man. I am a candid man. 

When I got into the cold air, my desire for 

retaliation was gone. It was excusable passion 

on his part. I deserved worse punishment. I 

strolled through the park into the wood. Nature 

in England was a novelty to me. I stroHed 

about. I lit a cigar. I watched the insects, 

and the hares, and the game, and I was not 

thinking of man. I heard a shot. I walked in 

the direction of the sound. I heard branches crash 

in other directions. Whether that was the noise of 

some one making for the place, or making awsLjfrom 

the place, I do not know. I reached the spot. Seeing 

a man on the ground^ I stooped over him. In stooping, 

I saw a pistol not far from his hand. The barrel was 

nearest to me, and I raised it by that. By this time 

I had recognized the face of the dead man^ and was 
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looking down on his face, lost in reflection, when the 
labourers came up. I saw at a glance the horrible 
position in which I was placed^ and started convul- 
sively. But I knew how dangerous it was to com- 
promise myself with these peasanta My words 
might not be understood, might be distorted. I held 
my peace, and awaited the development of events. 

Suspicion was not directed against any one else : and 
I had to defend myself. I believed that murder had 
really been committed. It occurred to my mind that 
the young woman Desprez might have been followed 
by the deceased ; that harsh words might have been 
used; that he might have resorted to force ; that she, 
in defending herself, might have shot him, from 
sudden passion, or, more likely, from the accidental 
going off of the pistol, presented without any more 
savage purpose than to intimidiate. Beason it thus. 
The chances were, that when I left Womton Hall I 
should have made for the high-road; but it was a bright 
winter day, and I wandered. If I had not been found 
standing over the body — ^if I had been seen passing a 
turnpike on the high-road, at that precise time the 
labourers came up in the wood — against whom would 
suspicion have been directed ? No doubt, against 
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Desprez. Yet how illogical even then ? Yon saw 
her in the box ; firail, pale, broken down. Woidd 
she have dared on a morder in open day^ where the 
shot was most likely to have been heard, where 
pursuit was most probable^ where her own nerves 
would threaten easy detection. And how unlikely 
that she should have carried a pistol about with her ! 
It is just as strange to find me, a peaceful man^ and 
who used no pistol when struck in the library, going 
about with fire-arms. Furthermore, I was smoking a 
cigar. Had I fired the fatal shot, would it not have 
been inevitable that, in the intense excitement of such 
an act, I should have thrown away the weed ? Was 
I disturbed when accused ? I was ^' bewildered like/' 
says the witness, and he is right ; but I was not 
alarmed, and I recommenced smoking. But justice 
is bound to suspect. She suspected me, and she sus- 
pected Desprez ; and Desprez is acquitted because her 
evidence is supported by the man Kees : now her 
paramour, it would appear, and who gave his evidence 
like a coward — ^not like a truthful man. Pardon an 
hypothesis ; but, gentlemen, why is that woman, who 
had and has her choice of lovers, now living with a 
servant, a mean and debased nature ? Is she in his 
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power^ that she has thus had to degrade herself? 
They were in the wood as well as I; and one of 
them has been suspected^ as I am. That is the case 
against her, and the case against me. 

But justice should exhaust every consideration. Is 
it not the most likely of all things to have happened 
that the deceased should have killed himself ? (Sen- 
sation.) He was about to leave the country for 
South America ; that would account for his having 
pistols, or a pistol. He had just been accused of for- 
gery, of bigamy ; his father had been ruined ; he had 
killed a man in a duel ; of two women to whom, falsely 
or really, he had been married, neither would accept 
the continuance or the renewal of his affection. There 
was a desperate man. He was greatly excited. His 
interpretation of my threat, that he should suffer for 
having struck me^ may have been that I would put 
officers of justice on his track ; for, guilty, he suspected 
naturally that those who threatened had the know- 
ledge fatal to him. Gentlemen, I believe that this 
was no murder, but suicide ; and now I place myself 
in your hands. Forget that I am not a man entitled 
to the sympathies of good citizens. Sins enough are 
on my head to warrant that judge in the name of 
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society passing sentence of death. But you are trying 
me on a charge of murdering Diego Dwyorts, and I 
say, solemnly — ^Not guilty. 

Murmurs of applause were heard in the court at 
the conclusion of this address. 

The Judge summed up with great care and minute- 
ness. In concluding, his lordship pointed out that 
the whole case illustrated the dangers to society from 
the existence of classes of persons who subjected 
themselves to no Christian and to no moral law; 
who thrived on their own unrestrained passions, and 
who evaded the responsibility which the community, 
wise from instinct, from experience, and from God's 
teaching, attached to every individual. The deceased, 
though young, was old in crime — ^was the victim in 
the end ; in the prime of his youth, of a savage, 
harsh, selfish nature, unrefined by religious teach- 
ings, by social charities, or by allegiance to family. 
What end could such a life have looked for ? The 
prisoner, found guUty by a coroner's jury of wilful 
murder, had admitted that his long life had been 
devoted to the gratification of his own wayward, 
wicked will. The woman Desprez, with beauty and 
talent, was yet suffering acutely now in degradation, 
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in doubt, in accusation that she had not lived as 
other women must live — ^not independently, to which 
none of us are entitled, but in meek and Christian 
submission to social duties. They had warred with 
society, and they had therefore had God to contend 
against, and they were conquered. — The prisoner, by 
your verdict, may walk out of that dock a free man ; 
you may give him the benefit of the doubt which I 
have pointed out ; and, if so, let him reform and 
expiate. 

After the absence of an hour, the jury returned 
into court. The verdict was, " Not guilty." 

The Judge, " That is an extraordinary verdict ; 
but it must be recorded." 

The prisoner bowed courteously and gratefally to 
the judge, on leaving the dock. 

# * * « « 

The clever people said that the peroration of Sir 
Sitley Becton was excessively commonplace. Bat 
it is the Sir Sitley Bectons and not the clever people 
who influence the world, and perhaps he did good. 

Lady Becton sent for a composing draughty and 
was grateful that matters had ended so well. 

Sir Sitley Becton had communicated to his brother- 
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judges a portion of the facts in respect to the relations 
between himself and the man he had had to try, and 
was assured that he might go on with the case with 
a clear conscience. 

The twin brothers had sat at the bar, in wig and 
gown, during the trial. 

Eoyston did not mourn over the brief opportunity 
lie had had of analysing bad characters in the very 
worst situation ; but he confessed, after the jail ex-* 
perience, that the great scoundrel was a common<* 
place creature* 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 

ONE MORAL OF A STORY. 

A LADY and a gentleman sat, one spring morning, 
in one of the pleasant sitting-rooms of that exquisitely 
English hostelrie, the Pavilion Hotel, Folkestone. 

The weather was bad, and the lady and gentleman 
were awaiting a smooth sea, over which to pass to a 
continental tour. 

The gentleman finished his Times and concluded 
his coffee, placed his legs on the sofa on which he sat, 
wrapped his dressing-gown about his ungainly Kmbs, 
turned to the lady who sat with a book in her hand — 
a flashing white, thin, wee hand — ^in the window seat, 
and said, pompous but reticent — 

" Aw — ^what are you reading, Theraysar ? " 

"Jane Eyre: a novel, with the scene of a noble 
husband enduring an intemperate, unchaste, mad 
wife." 

" Crikey 1 Howorridl" 
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*^ There are such things ; and the contrary thing, 
Kees: — ^wives having to endure hideous, vulgar, 
debasing husbands." 

" Lor t Meaning me ? " 

« Yes I " 

«Aw— ^w! King the bell. The bell, I say! 
Aw-r-aw! You look nice standing up. Tell the 
v^raitaw, when he comes, that I want some Curraso. 
That trial guv me a hinfernal fright, and nuvs not 
right yet." 

No reply. Deep in Jane Eyre. 

" Ay — ^you were saying I was a beast — or to that 
efifect. I like to hear you go a-head. You did, most 
of the night. You will, most of the day. YouVe 
sperrit. But you're down, ma'm — down ! " 

*' I am !" Such a shudder through that little 
irame. 

"Jas 'and me that toothpick. Do you hear.^ 
That's right. Yas — we war saying you was down. 
That's it. And I mean to keep you down." 

No reply. 

"You scorned me — me, a handsome chap: and 
now it's my turn. You're an odd young ooman. 
You can't bear the thought of 'angin'. It's the 
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public execution. You would not mind the private. 
Now, I differ : I'd like the public best." 

She looked at him with a strange weird smile; 
and, as if expecting it, he turned round towards her, 
and saw it. 

" That's the game, is it ? You've done for Di, as 
we used to call him; and one in wouldn't make 
much difference, eh ? " 

" Horrible, horrible ! " She flung her book away 
and wrung her hands, and stamped with her little 
feet about the heavily carpeted floor tiU the boards 
shrank and sprang. 

" Kees ! " 

She stood opposite to him. He loungingly picked 
his teeth, but his eyes evaded hers. 

" Kees ! Why is this ? You love money. So do 
I — ^to obtain peace. Take this Wortley's money. 
Leave me only my jfreedom." 

" Aw — aw ! I think, little woman, you've played 
that game before. Not as I knows of. The Wortley 
tin's for old age. You must work, lass ; sing your 
teeth out ; bring in thirty pound a-week — at least 
— at least." 

" Kees I You are a devil — not a man." 
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"All the better for you. You want trainin' — 
that's all." 

" I will try how long I C5an endure this. Not long. 
Then I will tell all : the justice will believe it was 
only the chance — ^the accident. But you ! Ah! had 
I but told to Diego that you had signed his name and 
the little Wortle/s name." 

"Aw — awl Too late. Try the Curraso. No? 
Go and put some rouge on ; I intend to tell every one 
who you are, on board the boat, and it will bring tin 
to the concert at Boulon. Doosed good grub 111 get 
you at the Hotel de Parriss, at Boulon, I assure you." 

"BSte!" 

" Tooshoor le Mem — ^Beast, on course. Very good 
Curraso." 

" Kees, Kees " — she walked about the room with 
her hand on her forehead — *Hliis is the end of 
England. I will go to the justice here." 

"Lor!" But he winced. "Very well Get 
'anged. Youll see whether I don't know enough of 
the law to work through. Tm safe. But let's have 
the honeymoon together. Come and kiss me. It 
shaVt be for long. You know I always gets tired of 
a woman in six months or so. Take your chance. I 
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power, that she has thus had to degrade herself? 
They were in the wood as well as I; and one of 
them has been saspected, as I am. That is the case 
against her, and the case against me. 

But justice should exhaust every consideration. Is 
it not the most likely of all things to have happened 
that the deceased should have killed himself ? (Sen- 
sation.) He was about to leave the country for 
South America ; that would account for his having 
pistols, or a pistol. He had just been accused of for- 
gery, of bigamy ; his father had been ruined ; he bad 
killed a man in a duel ; of two women to whom, falsely 
or really, he had been married, neither would accept 
the continuance or the renewal of his affection. There 
was a desperate man. He was greatly excited. His 
interpretation of my threat, that he should suffer for 
having struck me, may have been that I would put 
officers of justice on his track ; for, guilty, he suspected 
naturally that those who threatened had the know- 
ledge fatal to him. Gentlemen, I beheve that this 
was no murder, but suicide ; and now I place myself 
in your hands. Forget that I am not a man entitled 
to the sympathies of good citizens Sins enough are 
on my head to wanont that judge in the name of 
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society passing sentence of death. But you are trying 
me on a charge of murdering Diego Dwyorts, and I 
say, solemnly — ^Not guilty. 

Murmurs of applause were heard in the court at 
the conclusion of this address. 

The Judge summed up with great care and minute- 
ness. In concluding, his lordship pointed out that 
the whole case illustrated the dangers to society from 
the existence of classes of persons who subjected 
themselves to no Christian and to no moral law; 
who thrived on their own unrestrained passions, and 
who evaded the responsibility which the community, 
wise from instinct, from experience, and from God's 
teaching, attached to every individual. The deceased, 
though young, was old in crime — ^was the victim in 
the end ; in the prime of his youth, of a savage, 
harsh, selfish nature, unrefined by religious teach- 
ings, by social charities, or by allegiance to femily. 
What end could such a life have looked for ? The 
prisoner, found guilty by a coroner's jury of wilful 
murder, had admitted that his long life had been 
devoted to the gratification of his own wayward, 
wicked will. The woman Desprez, with beauty and 
talent, was yet suffering acutely now in degradation, 
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in doubt, in accusation that she had not lived as 
other women must live — ^not independently, to which 
none of us are entitled, but in meek and Christian 
submission to social duties. They had warred with 
society, and they had therefore had God to contend 
against, and they were conquered. — The prisoner, by 
your verdict, may walk out of that dock a £ree man ; 
you may give him the benefit of the doubt which I 
have pointed out ; and, if so, let him reform and 
expiate. 

After the absence of an hour, the jury returned 
into court. The verdict was, " Not guilty." 

The Jvdge. " That is an extraordinary verdict ; 
but it must be recorded." 

The prisoner bowed courteously and gratefully to 
the judge, on leaving the dock. 

« # * « « 

The clever people said that the peroration of Sir 
Sitley Eecton was excessively commonplace. But 
it is the Sir Sitley Bectons and not the clever people 
who influence the world, and perhaps he did good. 

Lady Becton sent for a composing draughty and 
was grateful that matters had ended so welL 

Sir Sitley Becton had communicated to his brother- 
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judges a portion of the facts in respect to the relations 
between himself > and the man he had had to try, and 
was assured that he might go on with the case with 
a clear conscience. 

The twin brothers had sat at the bar, in wig and 
gown, during the trial. 

Boyston did not mourn over the brief opportunity 
he had had of analysing bad characters in the very 
worst situation ; but he confessed, after the jail ex- 
perience, that the great scoundrel was a common<* 
plaoe creature* 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



OXE MORAL OF A 8T0BT. 



A LADT and a gentleman sat, one spring morning, 
in one of the pleasant sitting-rooms of that exquisitely 
English hostelrie, the Pavilion Hotel, Folkestone. 

The weather was bad, and the lady and gentleman 
were awaiting a smooth sea, over which to pass to a 
continental tour. 

The gentleman finished his Times and concluded 
his coffee, placed his legs on the sofa on which he sat, 
wrapped his dressing-gown about his ungainly limbs, 
turned to the lady who sat with a book in her hand — 
a flashing white, thin, wee hand — ^in the window seat, 
and said; pompous but reticent — 

** Aw — ^what are you reading, Theraysar ? " 

"Jane Eyre: a novel, with the scene of a noble 
husband enduring an intemperate, unchaste, mad 
wife." 

« Crikey 1 Howorridl" 
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^ There axe such things ; and the contrary thing, 
Eees: — wives having to endure hideous, vulgar, 
debasing husbands/' 

" Lor t Meaning me ? " 

« Yes 1 " 

«Aw— awt King the bell. The bell, I say! 
Aw — aw ! You look nice standing up. Tell the 
waitaw, when he comes, that I want some Curraso. 
That trial guv me a hinfernal fright, and nuvs not 
right yet." 

No reply. Deep in Jane Eyre. 

"Ay — ^you were saying I was a beast — or to that 
efifect. I like to hear you go a-head. You did, most 
of the night. You will, most of the day. You've 
sperrit. But you're down, ma'm — down 1 " 

"I ami" Such a shudder through that little 
frame. 

"Jas 'and me that toothpick. Do you hear? 
That's right. Yas — ^we war saying you was down. 
That's it And I mean to keep you down." 

No reply. 

^^You scorned me — me, a handsome chap: and 
now it's my turn. You're an odd young ooman. 
Ton can't bear the thought of 'angin'. It's the 
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ptililic oxectition. You wrmld not mirid th« prirate* 
Now, I (lifTor : I'd liko ttm piihUo Wi/' 

Hhn lookout at him with a utmngo weird (miile; 
fuidy UM if (;xi>'!<:tirif( it, ho tiiniod round tr;wardii ber, 
arid Miw it 

'* That'N tho ii;tim(tf \h it P VoiiVo done for Di^ at 
wo uwtd t^i (!ttll hini; and mus in wouhln^t make 
much diirurcnw;, «h ?** 

" Ilorrihhj, horriWuI*' Hho flunjf hw Wk away 
and wruri^ h<;r hanrlit, and Mtani)H$d with Iter little 
(vat ahout tho hoavily curtn^tod floiir till the boardif 
ihrank and ^imny;, 

« Kmm I '* 

Hlu3 uUhhI oppoMite to him. Ue kmngingly picked 
hiM t<;(;th| hut hi» aym ovmled hern. 

" KiMj» I Why in thi» ? You hre mortcy. Ho do 
I- -to ohlain p(Jtto«. Take thid Worticy^n money. 
Leave me only my freedom.'* 

** Aw— aw I I think, little woman, you've played 
tliat game hef(;re. Not a« I knowi of* Tito Wortley 
tin*« for old ap(o. You miint wr;rk, lam; ding your 
io<^th out ; hrin^ in thirty pound a-week — at leaet 
— at leaitt/* 

** Kee» 1 Yoa are a devil— not a man.'' 
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"All the better for you. You want trainin' — 
that's all." 

" I will try how long I can endure this. Not long. 
Then I will tell all : the justice will believe it was 
only the chance — ^the accident. But you I Ah ! had 
I but told to Diego that you had signed his name and 
the little Wortle/s name." 

"Aw — awl Too late. Try the Curraso. No? 
Go and put some rouge on ; I intend to tell every one 
who you are, on board the boat^ and it will bring tin 
to the concert at Boulon. Doosed good grub Til get 
you at the Hotel de Parriss^ at Boulon, I assure you." 

"B^te!" 

" Tooshoor le Mem — ^Beast, on course. Very good 
Curraso." 

" Kees, Kees " — she walked about the room with 
her hand on her forehead — "this is the end of 
England. I will go to the justice here." 

"Lor!" But he winced. "Very well Get 
*anged. You'll see whether I don't know enough of 
the law to work through. Im safe. But let's have 
the honeymoon together. Come and kiss me. It 
shaVt be for long. You know I always gets tired of 
a woman in sis months or so. Take your chance. I 
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should not like you to get used to my ways, yon see, 
Theraysar. If yoii found out all about a chap, the 
tables would be turned. Let's try the tour together. 
Be agreeable. You're little, and your tantrums b^n 
to bore a feller. Ill let you off in a month or two 
for the Wortley tin." 

How she was writhing and wrestling with herself ! 
He left the room, and she lay on the carpet, not 
crying, but convulsed. She calmed, opened the 
window, looked out, sighed, and read again. Poor 
prisoner ! 

So went away a day, and many a day after ; and 
at night, rouged and smiling, she sang light ballads 
about village maidens and berger lovers, in the three 
languages that the homeless, nationless, woman had 
acquired. Perhaps she was not aflPecting pleasure 
before the public. To public favourites the public 
seems very good, and is good: and in her public, 
Therese now and then, no doubt, had glimpses of for- 
getfulness of her oppressor. 

There is an endless mystery between the sexes. 
They have, in their most educated state at least, very 
little notion of one another. A woman brings forth 
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a man-child, and to her dying day never understands 
the man. The man who has most knowledge of men 
has least knowledge of women: to understand a 
woman needs a refined, delicate, inquisitive turn, 
that masculinity is seldom equal to. What ludicrous 
women the poets create : take Milton's Eve, for 
instance I What absurd men have been sketched on 
paper by mind-abounding women — take Mrs. Gore's, 
for instance. Let philosophical people mention the 
reason : let others be content with the fact. 

Men believe in the patience of women. Compli- 
ment the animal on any thing else, but not on that 
— it is a donkey's quality: were it her qufJity we 
should not dote on her. Her failings are those of the 
higher-bred animaL It is her want of patience, 
which is her charm and curse. Did you ever notice 
a woman driving a pair of ponies ? It is very pretty, 
but very peculiar. She puts the teased things to 
their topmost speed. She is always whipping their 
dodging flanks. She is always clutching the gal- 
vanized reins. She is always looking right and left, 
twisting and tossing her fantastically-covered head 
two ways at once. She sees the mighty 'buses, and 
avoids them hundreds of yards before they come up. 
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She goes ten feet too much on one side in clearing 
the rushing cab or whirling chariot. Again, did yon 
ever see a woman crossing a road? What patience 
— that is to say^ what fright I what dashing forward 
and diving back; and when, at a crisis, she scuds, 
how recklessly high does she disclose the excited 
hose I So in marriage. Doubtless, when well-har- 
nessed, and the groaning char-a);^banc, crunching over 
the mud, is full of children, she pulls steadily, the 
scorched collar withal. But how she skits, and scampers, 
and shies, and jumps at first ! 

Therese had character, not thought : she did — she 
didn't think : and was miserable. Very likely, mar- 
riage is sometimes chains of flowers. But you pluck 
and pull at the garland nervously, and it's soon an 
afiiedr of stalks; and stalks hurt if you kick against 
them. But the regular chains are worn by the adept 
convict with comfort. The disaster in marriage is, 
that the sweet delusions of the coming happiness, to 
be caught and fondled, maintains the unsyUogistic 
soul in an unphilosophical state. In the condemned 
cell, where affairs are realized, prisoners always sleep 
well. And yet there are some of our statesmen 
complacently chatteriug about a new law of divorce. 
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Bah ! It is the destiny of humanity to marry and 
regret it ; and the law should beware the casualties 
that occur to those who step between man and wife 
in the assuaging commotion that tempers domestic 
bliss. 

Life is a desert. Profound thought! Marriage 
and mirage are the same thing, differently spelt. But 
does it do the caravan any harm to believe in water ? 
When you are thirsty, the next best thing to having 
water, is to believe that you are going to have ii 
Live the mirage ! Live marriage ! 

But it is a washy subject. Next to Single Life, 
marriage is the most ludicrous and the most insipid 
of aU lives. 

Once detained at a Eue de Eivoli hotel, in Paris 
— costly, comfortably-bedded Windsor — I was re- 
duced to a daily analysis of the coffee-room. 

There also breakfasted and dined there, with equ^al 
regularity, a young couple — newly married. They 
were Americans. He was of that young planter- 
from-the-South complexion, which you see often at 
the Trafalgar, Greenwich, eating whitebait, and pay- 
ing for it out of the product of black men ; a low fore- 
head, a classic nose, shining olive cheeks, cocoa-nut 

VOL. u. T 
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teeth, and round Greek chin. She was a tiny thing 
of flush fifteen, olive and ripe, with brown glistening 
ringlets on a delicious girly head. They fed there — 
the hungry, timid birds — because they dreaded, no 
doubt, the hum and stare of the cafes. This coffee- 
room was solitary of all but myself; and I hid myself 
behind one of those large yellow reprint novels that 
Paris appears to be principally engaged in manufac- 
turing. Me they never thought of; they regarded 
the room as inhabited by themselves and the waiter. 
The waiter was a stern matter-of-fact man, rough 
with these tender, cooing Yankees, to whom he was 
incessantly pointing out plats, and from whom he 
was always taking incoherent orders favourable to the 
establishment ; and, in deference to his middle-aged 
prejudices, they prattled low, whisperingly as the south 
wind, over the usual thing. How beaming they were ; 
what dulcet endearing breath ; what pretty caresses ! 
How I used to envy that man ! I hated him. He 
was so rich, had such youth, had such an appetite, 
and such a bride. Human felicity at last, I thought, 
to be noted down. I would rather see it daily, than 
in fact breakfast at the " Cardinal," and dine at the 
" Trois Freres ;" and I ate my bifstek, abominable, and 
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drank my St. Jullien, corked, in sympathetic peace 
for a fortnight in that coffee-room — a room, but for 
them, simply odorous of the plentiful and palpable 
British breakfasts of the morning. At last we bowed 
to one another; smiled; good-day ed. Finally, one 
evening at dinner she rose and left the room without 
him, after a prolonged and poetic repast. She curtsied 
prettily in a flouncing, fluttering brown dress, that 
seemed a continuation of the veil of ringlets, and 
departed like a vision. The youth, the Apollo, brave 
and bright, carried his chair over to me. He winked. 

" Eaten too much to-day, she has," said he ; " and 
now rd like to have a liquor and smoke with you, 
friend. I'd like darnedly to go and see an-out-and- 
out Bed in Paris. Shall us ? " 

On that day I resolved never to marry. We are 
too gross for the institution. The marriages that are 
made in heaven are fulfilled there. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



ANTI-BOHEMIA. 



The Easter lioKdays had arrived. Why are there 
Easter holidays ? Parliament is always in the full 
swing of business at Easter, but always adjourns for the 
Easter holidays : the innocents having to be massacred 
at Midsummer, because they are neglected and left to 
become stunted and deformed at Easter. Easter is 
pairing time; members that must go into the country 
ought to pair against one another at Easter. But 
the mass of Parliament does not consist of country 
gentlemen ; and the Mofussil may take to the tele- 
graph. The Easter holidays are a delusion. 

The minister ought to put them down : for, given 
a holiday, the opposition always conspires. 

Lord Slumberton was invited to a conspiracy at 
Plunder Priory, the seat of a great Whig Duke^ the 
head of the Plunder Priory clique. 
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He met there Lord Colon Bustle, brother of the 
Duke, Sir Eapid Deal, and Sir York Loose, two 
ministers; old Tennis, who was always proposing 
new " moves;" Lord Slumberton, whose high, grave 
character gave him weight with the clique and with 
the country; Lord Kilthree, an Lish peer; and Mr. 
Wirra Sthrew, member for Mavourneen, an Irish 
law-officer of great talent and greater activity, and 
who had the Boman Catholic cards in his hands 
owing to his convivial qualities : these fascinated the 
Papal Hierarchy, who, being now some years with- 
held by Rome from politics, had taken to evenings of 
whist and comic songs. 

The Duke prided himself on his dinners ; and on 

» 

these occasions his cook, being a Whig gentleman, 

always exerted himself to the utmost. Lord Colon 

Bustle was now highly gratified with his sauce a la 

Gharles Premier, a ragout a la Sidney, and some 

Somers puddmg. Kilthree, whose family had got 

their land in the county of Kilthreeany by the 1688 

business, praised some venison done attx Jacobins. 

Wirra Sthrew, who was an authority, and had 

induced Lady Bos wain, at one of her receptionSy to 

try the corps dipUymaJtique with gin-sling made after 
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the receipt of the Deformed Club, humiliated the 
Duke rather by asking for some Australian wine. 

" I drink nothing else now — ^the leathery, kangaroo- 
skin flavour suits me," said Wirra Sthrew. 

" Some Australian wine for Mr. Wirra Sthrew/' 
said his Grace to the afi&ighted butler, with a wave 
of the hand which put all observation out of the 
question. 

The butler, ghastly, tore his hair in the cellar, 
mixed half a dozen wines together with a dash of 
brandy to coalesce them, and brought the mixture 
up in a gold cup. 

"Capital!" said Wirra Sthrew. "Is that the 
* Argus' wine?" asked he, with a knowing look. 

The butler whispered his master. 

"It appears that that is called * Coalition I'" ob- 
served his Grace. 

The two ministers immediately asked for some. 
One was the secretary for the colonies; he said he 
would write to Mr. Guvan Dufify, the new President 
of the Australian republic, and call his attention to 
the desirability of extending the cultivation of that 
wine for the English aristocratic market. 

When the servants had left the room, the Duke 
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V 



cracked^a nut and looked hard at Lord Colon Bustle, 
-who leaned back in his chair and opened a conver- 
sation : — 

" I saw your secretary come in this afternoon, 
Deal," said he — " any fresh news ?" 

" A letter from the Prince, who says that the Queen 
wishes, after opening Parliament, to start at once for 
Calcutta, and, if all is lost here, to establish her 
family there. I have sent word back, without con- 
sulting any one, that I would at once resign, and 
that I was sure the whole cabinet would, if the idea 
was not abandoned." 

" Of course," said Loose. ^^ If we search history, 
from the time of the Pharaohs " 

" Try that old wine/* said the Duke, seeing the 
shudder of the company at the expected infliction 
from this tremendous scholar. 

Kilthree said it was quite clear the nobility must 
throw up the game if the Queen deserted them. 

Lord Slumberton would not like to see the Queen 
sufler from the faults of an oligarchy. And he feared 
that, if she stood by them, she would be in danger. 

" Oligarchy is the slang of the Kadicals, my dear 
Slumberton," remonstrated the Duke. 
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*' The word is a fact : our class is in danger, 
because it has been un-national, selfish, intriguing — 
and foolish." 

Lord Colon Bustle said — ^^ The question is not 
what has been ; but what is to be done." 

" Exactly," said Tennis, leaning over, and putting 
the fingers of his right hand into the palm of his left 
— •" The position is this, The English aristocracy is 
unpopular. It has been often so. How did it keep 
its power ? By appearing to surrender — by a sacri- 
fice. In 1829, in 1832, in 1837, in 1846^all in my 
time— it made great sacrifices ; and it became stronger 
than ever. It must now make a great sacrifice." 

" The idea of restoring the old church lands be- 
cause they were once devoted to the purposes of the 
poor, is perfectly ridiculous. In point of fact, I'd 
fight for the priory rather," said the Duke, the old 
blood and energy coming back to the noble, as a 
difficult time came up again. 

" Though Pm a Catholic," said Wirra Sthrew, « I 
concede to your Grace, that ^that theory is a rhapsody 
of Mr. Ishmaeli's." 

Bapid Deal, with frightful fluency, said it was all 
very well to talk of sacrifice ; but the deuce of it 
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vrasy that there was enormous discontent without any 

tangible proposal arising out of it. In 1829, 1832, 

and in 1846, we knew what they wanted — Catholic 

emancipation, an increased suffr^e, and free trade. 

Now, they don't know what they want. Taxation is 

excessive, but it is fair to all classes : and the war 

to defend Brigham Young was inevitable, and must 

go on. There's religious equality. There's perfect 

freedom. Certainly the people have not votes ; but 

then the question is, do they want a large Keform 

bill 1 He didn't know what they wanted. 

" The influence of facts in the formation of opi- 
nion " — said Loose. f 

" But let us hear what Tennis would suggest," inter- 
rupted Kilthree. 

The Duke and Lord Colon, who had feith in •Ten- 
nis, nodded approval. 

Tennis resumed : *' No matter whether the country 
is logical or illogical ; in looking to government and 
parliament as responsible for evils that spring from an 
over-population, in an ill-organized commercial coun- 
try of big towns, from bad trade and prolonged war, it 
is the business of the aristocracy, unless they wish to 
see the middle class riding over them, and vulgarizing 
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national affairs, to restore confidence — to I'estore 
confidence." — (" Hear, hear," from Wirra Sthrew, tak- 
ing wine with the flowers.) " I have always been for 
large and bold measures. I propose one now. I 
advise the separation of the Church from the State.** 
— (Sensation.) 

Deal^ always in a hurry, asked in the name of all 
that was ever heard of, what the church had got to 
do with the business. 

The Duke admitted that he could not see what 
good that would do. 

Bustle thought the move had something in it 

Tennis continued — " The people^ as Deal says, do 
not know what they want. But they must have 
something. That would injure the aristocracy the 
least of any great change. Do not let us deceive 
ourselves. The church is inactive, and is not much 
agitated against ; but it is unpopular. There is a 
natural feeling in the breast of man against bishops* 
The church's revenues would form a grand educa- 
tional fund. The move would look to all the world 
a great piece of Liberalism — Progress. Believe me, 
the country would be rejoiced. All the working- 
classes are infidel^ and all the middle classes that 
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liave any religion — apart from women, of course — are 
Dissenters. Consequently, the masses and the middle 
class would rejoice." 

" By heavens, it would tell in Ireland !" exclaimed 
Wirra Sthrew. 

" It would do this in Ireland," said Kilthree ; " lose 
you every Protestant's vote." 

Loose remarked, that " In all ages ^^ 

Lord Colon said that he had long been of opinion 
that the church must go, and he had only waited for 
a real anti-state church agitation, to place himself at 
the head of the movement. 

Lord Slumberton said that he would vote for the 
abolition of the state church to-morrow, if called upon. 
There was no doubt but it must come to this. But 
he doubted if that was now the question ; or, if it 
were, if it would satisfy. Much more was wanted. 

Tennis said that he always considered matters from 
his party's point of view. 

" Quite right !" said the Duke. 

He wanted to save the Whig party. Of course, if 
he looked at affairs speculatively, he would advise 
differently. Every one knew that he was a Liberal. 
All the Beform associations for the last forty years 
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had come to him, and he had always said, ^^ If you 
will go for a Bepublic, I will join yoiu" But, as re- 
garded reforms in detail, he preferred trusting to 
his party. 

Lord Colon Bustle said that Fox had appealed 
from the old to the new Whigs. He hoped that 
there was no necessity for Lord Slumberton to do 
that He (Bustle) was always a new Whig. He 
need not enumerate his services to civU and religions 
party. His principles were those of Elliot — ^he was 
for every thing possible. Lord Slumberton had gene- 
rally done him the honour to speak of him as his 
(Lord S.'s) leader. He would endeavour to deserve the 
confidence of the party ; but Lord Slumberton must 
eee that young men were often tempted to advance 
too soon. As Bomilly had said finely, in a conversa- 
tion with Michael Sadler, " Don't go ahead so fast." 

Lord Slumberton replied — " That the time had 
passed when the country could be carried on by com- 
pliments ; and it was only fair to say to Lord Colon, 
that the young Whigs were not disposed to follow his 
lordship in the coming session. As regarded the 
proposal of Mr. Tennis, did he suppose that a trick 
could save ns ? What we always decline to realize 
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is, that the English have grown, within the last few 
years, into sound politicians; and that we can no 
longer carry on by mere intrigue, by bathetical bid- 
ding over the heads of the Tories. The people, 
working-classes especially, have educated themselves 
within these ten years, and have the instincts of free- 
men. The country is a great and grand country, 
seeks self-respect, and is not to be played with. You 
could have no greater proof of the public wisdom 
than the fact that now so little stress is laid on an 
extension of the suffi-age. They insist on a reformed 
Parliament; but they see that universal suffrage 
would not necessarily provide that, and that a purified 
House of Commons can be obtained from the present 
suffrage. Yes — ^that is what we must do — ^purify pub- 
lic affairs. The aristocracy has ceased to possess any 
right to its privileges — it is an heraldic and bureau- 
cratic aristocracy merely — ^it is without predominant 
genius — it does not lead — ^it does not command. We 
must give up our exclusive system. An hereditary 
legislature is out of tune with the time and its percep- 
tions. We must abandon the system of intinddation 
and corruption at elections. We must throw the 
ehurch on its own resources. We must democratiae 
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and nationalize the army and the navy. We must seek 
among able new men, whether in or out of Parliament, 
for Cabinet ministers. We must throw up the old 
traditional jobbery, which has become a stench in the 
land. We must throw open the land : that is the 
great reform; abolish the system of primogeniture 
and entail, and bring acres into the market as you do 
cottona We must give votes to all. These are the 
resources that restore confidence. And when you 
have a national House of Commons, into which the 
aristocracy brings no undue, dishonest, or subterranean 
influence, you will get rid of secret diplomacy — ^to 
which we are indebted for a war, inevitable because 
the national honour was compromised by persons with 
feelings anti-national — ^and, from domestic causes, 
absurdly in favour of Mormonite principles." 

" I declare to God " said the Duke, pale with 

passion. 

" One word more, Duke. I believe that all this 
would strengthen the nobles and gentlemen of Eng- 
land. It is not laws and forms that preserve onr 
power : it is the character of our countrymen — our 
own national character. We owe our real influenoe 
in our counties, in Parliament, and in society, to our 
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wealth and our character: — ^honest men desire no 
illegitimate influence from our country's corruption. 
God forbid, England should pass under the rule of 
traders and economists I The people do not wish it — 
they are with our class, if our class will but deserve 
their confidence ! Let us take a natural and honest 
position in affairs, and affairs will still be mainly in 
our hands ! That is my opinion, and I believe that 
is the opinion of all the younger men of our party." 
« Then/' said the Duke, " they are not Whigs .? " 
" They are suicides ! " said Tennis. 
Bustle considered. 

" And," said the Duke, " they are no longer friends 
of mine." 

Deal and Loose — ciphers in the state, nobodies in 
the country, and only in the cabinet because they 
were members of a great family — waited to hear 
what Bustle would say. 

Wirra Sthrew said, that if the Whig party would 
strike in for Liberalism and extend the suffrage, he 
would undertake to bring in sixty out of the hun- 
dred Lrish votes. 

Kilthree said that he didn't care a curse for his 
Beat in the House of Lords, and would a deuced deal 
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sooner be a member of the House of Commons. As 
for privileges, of what use were they ? Suppose it 
wasn't law to entitle him *' Earl/' would that dimimsh 
his position in the country or in town ? Not a bit^ 
while his coat-of-arms and his estates were the same. 
He wanted to see perfect justice done in public 
affairs^ and didn't care a strawberry leaf for his order, 
which could never be injured by political change ; for 
the order meant merely — the richest landed men in 
England, who are at the same time the gentlemen of 
England. As to entail, he would leave his estates, 
law or not law, to his eldest son, and so would every 
landed proprietor in this country: as Slumberton 
said, that was our national character. But the ques- 
tion was — would not a democratic House of Commons 
abolish the throne, confiscate property, and get up 
some federal Anglo-Saxonism with America and 
Australia, and that sort of thing ? Now, he gloried 
in England, and he did not walht to see her pulled 
down into a sort of American " State." 

Lord Slumberton was convinced that a democratic 
House of Commons was impossible in England, prin- 
cipally because there was no democracy; and that, if 
there were a purely democratic House of Commons, it 
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would be as subservient and slavish to Queen Victoria, 
as the House of Commons of 1560-1600 was to Queen 
Elizabeth. Were the Queen a King, the English con- 
stitution could now be a good deal altered into the 
German pattern. The nation adored the Queen. 

Lord Colon Bustle, breaking up the conference, 
said, that the party could come to no conclusions 
untU the session recommenced, when Mr. Ishmaeli 
would declare his views. Meanwhile, he would ga 
and write a letter to the Bishop of Durham, 

The Duke, and the two Ministers, and Tennis, went 
to whist. Kilthree ordered mulled claret, and smoked 
with Wirra Sthrew, and they talked of the Female 
World. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



GONCLUDINa 



Nothing was done by the Whig party; and Lord 
Slumberton returned from London to Staffordshire* 

He married his cousin, Sabine ; and stack to his 
county. 

The county delighted in him; and Sabine gave 
him a nursery, including an heir, on whom Miss 
Dasert, who instigated the marriage, has settled 
Beechton; and Saxon Womton is a happy man, 
knottier about the face as he grows older, but a fine 
old English gentleman. It is pleasant to see him 
ride about his property. What a healthy, hopeful 
eye I How he sits the saddle ; with such a visible, 
very British intention to hold on I 

Aunt Nea has not come into her share of the 
Wortley property yet, but doesn't miss it. She 
fondles her nephew and nieces, feeds the poultry, 
plays a nursery piano, and sleeps well She has a view 
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that Protestantism ought to make of single women 
and of widows a Profession^ with the function of 
humanising humanity, but has not the pluck to yen* 
ture on Miss Nightingale's career. Womton has to 
be cautious, or she would found an hospital out of 
sight, when she gets her money. He wants it for his 
little daughter Nea, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



AFTER BASSELASr 



I WALKED into Job Wortley's cigar shop the other 
morning. He was reading the Bridgewater Treatise 
on the Hand, as idle as usual 

Graphs was there- 

« What's the news ? '' 

^^ Been to see Bellars married this morning." 

"Who's the lady P** 

" Niece of the Duchess of Motherland. He's in 
the right set now — safe for the cabinet." 

" And Lady Beaming t " 

** Frantic I Gone to convert the Jews in the Holy 
Land. She actually raised the money of Solomon in 
Gray's Inn; and he knew what it was for, and 
charged accordingly !" 

There were some cynical complaints of affairs in 
general 

" Ah 1 " said Graphs, *^ we always take those views 
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up to four P.M. How wonderfully wise we are in 
the morning I After dinner we rather rejoice at arti- 
ficiality, which comes so natm-ally. We live in a 
queer world. Of course, civilisation has its disadvan- 
tages from a Bed Indian's point of view, but not from 
a gentleman's. Full dress is full dress: a lady is 
required to show her bust, not her heart." 

" But disease of the heart," broke in the tobacconist, 
" is the disease of our time. From over- work, which 
means over-exdt^nent. There is too much vitality 
put into life." 

** We are a degenerate race — ^that's it," said Graphs, 
musingly. "I think it's vaccination. Men and 
women went out with Wilkes, and Wortley, and 
Montague. The cow's blood is in ours, and we are 
mixed — cowardly. Nobody is now so strong as his 
father was, nor so plucky as her mother was. Give 
me a mild cigar — Cabana. Let's ameliorate the 
Minotaur." ^' . v ' i >> 

/VV^ ' ^ ' ■' •. 

It was pleasant smoke. 
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THE END. '''^■. //*»•« . v.w "V^ 
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